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From the Literary Gazette. 


THE HOLY LAND. P 


Letters from Palestine, descriptive of 
a tour through Galilee and Judea, 
with some account of the Dead Sea, 
and of Jerusalem. 


This is an unassuming publication, 
written with ease. The letters are 
such as an intelligent gentleman on 
his travels would write to his friends 
at home ; and they relate to a country 
in an eminent degree interesting. 
We shall endeavour to make out an 
abridgement of what the volume pre- 
sents, most likely to be new to the 
majority of our readers. 

The author set out from Tripoli 
on the Ist of August, 1817, and went 
along the shore towards Sidon, now 
a wretched place called Saida. In 
ten hours from thence he reached 
Tyre, and so proceeded to Acre. 
In this part of his journey he men- 
tions the number of memorials of our 
famed St. George, which exist in this 
quarter of the world. Not far from 
the boundary of Tripoli, he says, 

‘* An hour’s gentle riding from this 
place brought us to another river, 
the name of which our guides were 
totally unacquainted with ; nor could 


I find it noticed in any of the ancient | 


charts. It is stated to have been the 
scene of the famous combat between 
that mirror of chivalry, St. George, 
and the redoubtable dragon : the per- 
sonal achievements of this right re- 
verend champion are equally appre- 





ciated by all ranks, sects, and condi- 
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tions, and the defeat of his antagonist 
has been commemorated by the 
united efforts of sculpture and paint- 
ing in almost every Christian edifice, 
which we have visited in Syria. 

The notice of Tyre is also worth 
quoting. 

‘* Of this once powerful mistress of 
the ocean there now exists scarcely 
any traces. Some miserable cabins, 
ranged in irregular lines, dignified 
with the name of streets, and a few 
buildings of a rather better descrip 
tion, occupied by the officers of go 
vernment, compose nearly the whole 
of the town. It still makes, indeed, 
some languishing efforts of com- 
merce, and contrives to export annu- 
ally to Alexandria cargoes of silk 
and tobacco, but the amount merits 
no consideration. ‘* The noble dust 
of Alexander traced by the imagina- 
tion till found stopping a beer barrel,” 
would scarcely afford a stronger con- 
trast of grandeur and debasement, 
than Tyre at the period of its being 
besieged by that conqueror, and the 
modern town of Tsour, erected on 
its ashes. 

The small shell fish, which for- 
merly supplied a tint to adorn the 
robes of kings and magistrates, has 
either totally disappeared, or, from 
the facility of precer: dye by 
another process, becom@-an object 
of comparatively little value. I have 
observed, in several places on the 
Asiatic coast of the Mediterranean, 
something resembling a muscle, 
which, on being pressed, discharged 
a pink fluid; but the colour was not 
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of that brilliant hue which is de- 
scribed as peculiar to the shell-fish 
on the coast near Tyre: the liquor 
in these was contained in a small 
white vein placed near the centre of 
the jaw. The colour of the fluid 
was not universally red ; on the Afri- 
can coast it was of a dark violet, and 
hence possibly arose the indiscrimi- 
nate application of the term purple. 

From Acre the author made an 
excursion to Nazareth, and visited 





in turn a number of the places most 
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belonged also to the house of the re- 
puted father of the Messiah. Their 
appearance is sufficiently antique to 
justify the date, and there is no 
great violence to probability, from 
the nature of their situation, in the 
account delivered of their former 
appropriation. But the monk who 
attended to point out the different 
objects usually held sacred, in- 
jured the effect of his narrative by 
intermixing a fabulous statement of 
the flight of one part of the edifice to 


celebrated in sacred history, and in|} Loretto! He assigned as the motive 


the human life of our Redeemer. 
“ The city of Nazareth consists in 
a collection of small houses, built of 
white stone, and scattered in irregu- 
lar clusters towards the foot of a hill, 
which rises in acircular sweep so as 
almost to encompass it. The popu- 
lation is chiefly Christian, and a- 
mounts to 12 or 1400: this is, in- 
deed, rather a vague estimate, but 
the friar from whom I received it 
had no accurate means of ascertain- 
ing the exact number. The con- 
vent in which we are lodged is a spa- 
cious well-built edifice, and capable 
of affording excellent accommoda- 
tions for a numerous society; at 
present, however, it has not more 
than eight tenants. The church 
consecrated to the service of these 
religious is preserved with extraor- 
dinary neatness ; but it has no archi- 
tectural embellishments, and the 
painting and tapestry which clothe 
the walls are such as bespeak a great 
want of proficiency in the arts. The 
building comprises within its extent 
the ancient dwelling of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and tradition has pre- 
served the identity of the spot 
where the angel announced to the 
Virgin her future miraculous con- 
ception. 
he scene of interview between 
the angel Gabriel and the wife of 
Joseph is marked by an altar, erect- 
ed im a recess a few feet below the 
principal aisle of the church. Be- 
hiod this are two apartments, which 





for the disappearance of this cham- 
ber, the necessity of its avoiding 
contamination from the presence of 
the infidels, who were then in mili- 
tary possession of the country. 
There are indentures in the wall 
to designate the space the apart- 
ment occupied, by which it appears 
to have been extremely small, not 
exceeding twelve or fourteen feet in 
length, and eight in breadth. 

The place where Joseph exercis- 
ed his art is about one hundred yards 
from the church; it was originally 
circular, but asegment only remains, 
the greater part having been demo- 
lished by the Turks: an altar is 
erected near the entrance. Not far 
from thence is the school where 
Christ received the first rudiments 
of his education from the Jewish 
masters ; and near to this last, but in 
an opposite side the road, is a small 
chapel, enclosing the fragment of a 
rock, on which our Saviour is sup- 
posed, on some occasion, to have 
spread his fare, and shared it with 
his disciples. An inscription affixed 
to the walls intimates it to have been 
consecrated by the presence of 
Christ, both before and subsequent- 
ly to his resurrection. ‘Fhe form 


of this table is an irregular ellipse : 
it appears originally to have been 
rectangular, the extreme length is 
about four yards, its greatest breadth 
three and and a half. 

Travelling onward to Jerusalem, 





we have a brief, but picturesque, 
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general description of Palestine, and 
of the emotions it excites, which we 
take the liberty of quoting. 

‘“‘Every species of information, 
whether derived from books or the 
minuter accuracy of verbal narra- 
tive, is insufficient to convey to a 
native of Europe any adequate idea 
of a country, which has been consti- 
tuted on principles essentially diffe- 
rent from European usages: the 
mind having no comparative stan- 
dard to refer to on a subject so total- 
ly new, is at aloss how to frame its 
conceptions, and it almost inevitably 
happens, that the reality has a very 
faint correspondence with the image 
prefigured. This observation ap- 
plies with peculiar force to the tra- 
veller who visits the Holy Land. 
His arrival on the coast of Syria in- 
troduces him to objects that have no 
resemblance to those with which he 
has been hitherto associated: the 
vegetable kingdom, the brute crea- 
tion, and even his own species, are 
in appearance greatly dissimilar, and 
seem to point out that he is alighted 
on a new and distant planet. 

The first sensations, therefore, 
which fill the visiter of Palestine, 
are those of lassitude and dejection ; 
but as he progressively advances in 
these sacred precincts, and perceives 
an interminable plain spread out on 
all sides, those sensations are even- 
taally succeeded by feelings more 
exalted. A mixed emotion of sur- 
prise and awe takes possession of 
his faculties, which, far from de- 
pressing the spirit, elevates the mind, 
and gives vigour to the heart. The 
stupendous scenes that are every 
where unfolded, announce to the 
spectator, that he surveys those re- 
gions which were once the chosen 
theatre of wonders. The burning 
climate, the impetuous eagle, the 
blighted fig-tree—all the poetry, all 
the painting of the sacred writings, 
are present to his view. Each ve- 
nerable name reminds him of some 
mysterious agent: every valley 
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seems to proclaim the warnings of 
futurity—every mountain to re-echo 
the hallowed accents of inspiration! 
The dread voice of the ETERNAL HIM- 
SELF has sounded on these shores ! 

We cannot speak so favourably of 
the historical epitome, which occu- 
pies a considerable number of the 
ensuing pages. A modern writer on 
the subject of Jerusalem should tell 
us what he observed there, and not 
eke out his lucubrations with recol- 
lections of ancient times, familiar to 
every reader of the bible, and the 
historians of those days. At least, 
we shall make eur choice from the 
passages which are of the former 
kind. There are some points, in 
the following description of the tomb 
of our Saviour, which we do not re- 
meniber to have read before. 

‘<The tomb of our Saviour is in- 
closed in a church to which it has 
given its name, and appears in the 
centre of a rotunda, whose summit 
is crowned by a radiant cupola. — Its 
external appearance is that of a su- 
perb mausoleum, having the surface 
covered with rich crimson damask 
hangings, striped with gold. The 
entrance looks towards the east ; but 
immediately in front, a small chapel 
has been erected to commemorate 
the spot where the angel appeared 
to the two Marys. Just beyond this 
is the vault in which the Redeemer 
submitted to a temporary interment: 
the door of admission is very low, 
probably to prevent its being entered 
otherwise than in the attitude of ado- 
ration. ‘The figure of the cave is 
nearly square, extending rather 
more than 6 feet lengthwise, and 
being within a few inches of the 
same width; the height, I should 
imagine to be about eight feet : the 
surface of the rock is lined with 
marble, and hung with silk of the 
colour of the firmament. At the 
north side, ona slab, raised about 
two feet, the body of our Sa- 
viour was deposited; the stone, 
which had been much injured by the 
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devotional zeal of the different pil- 
grims, is now protected with a mar- 
ble covering ; it is strewed with 
flowers, and bedewed with rose- 
water, and over it are suspended 
four-and-forty lamps, which are ever 
burning. The greater part of these 
are of silver, richly chased ; a few 
are of gold, and were furnished by the 
different sects of Christianity who 
divide the possession of the church. 

‘‘In an aisle, east of the sepul- 
chre, is the spot where Christ ap- 
peared to the Magdalen in the habit 
of a gardener; and a few steps fur- 
ther is the scene of his interview 
with his mother. The _ pillar to 
which he was bound, when under- 
going. the punishment of being 
scourged, has been taken from the 
court near the Hall of Judgment, 
and affixed to the. right of an altar, 
erected in a chapel at the extremity 
of the aisle ; this chapel, and the 
altar within the sepulchre, are con- 
secrated to the worship of the Ca- 
tholics. The place where he was 
tortured by the crown of thorns, 
that of the agony of his being affixed 
to the cross, and the partition of his 
vesture by lot, are all severally 
comprised within the limits of the 
church, which is thus made to in- 
clude a considerable portion of 
mount Calvary. Tradition has also 
preserved the identity of the spot 
where the mother of the Messiah 
stood, a weeping spectatress of the 
cruelties and ignominy to which he 
was exposed. ” * * 

‘* The stone on which the body of 
Christ was laid to be anointed, is im- 
mediately in front of the entrance : 
eight lamps are suspended over it, 
and at each extremity there are 
three large wax tapers, several feet 
in height. The distance from the 
sepulchre to the place where the 
cross was erected, does not exceed 
forty of my paces : Captain B. made 
the’ distance forty-three yards ; his 
measurement is probably the most 
accurate. From the tomb to the 
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place of Christ’s appearance to the 
Magdalen, the distance is sixteen 
yards and a half. 
The exterior of the sepulchre is 
covered with white satin, variegated 
with broad leaves embroidered in 
red silk, and striped with gold; the 
vestibule is lined with crimson silk, 
worked with flowers and surmounted 
by a dome, beneath which three 
rows of silver lamps are kept con- 
stantly burning. A tripod supports 
the stone on which the angel is be- 
lieved to bave reclined ; its surface 
is only one span and a half long, and 
one broad. The sepulchre is lined 
with marble, and covered with light 
blue silk, powdered with white 
flowers. Just over the part where 
the body was deposited is a small 
painting, apparently well executed : 
it is the production of a Spanish ar- 
tist, and represents our Saviour’s 
emersion from the grave. The en- 
trance to this hallowed grot is by 
a flow door six spans and a half in 
height, andthree in width. * * 
I should not omit to mention a 
tradition, very generally received 
here, that the head of Adam was dis- 
covered in a cleft of the rock near 
the base of Mount Calvary: sucha 
tradition, whether true or false, 
might very naturally give a title to 
the spot where the discovery was 
supposed to be made, and thus Gol- 
gotha is not necessarily synonymous 
with a common repository for bones 
and skulls: ‘this must, however, 
depend on the date of the tradition. 
Many other spots of deep interest 
to achristian traveller were explor- 
ed by the author ; but he is too gene- 
rally satisfied with the popular tradi- 
tions revealed by ignorant guides, 
and does not appear to have previ- 
ously prepared himself so as to be 
able to direct his inquiries in an ad- 
vantageous way. He has, conse- 
quently, done little or nothing to- 
wards clearing obscurities, or ex- 
plaining difficulties. Such develop- 








|}ments as might be looked for from a 
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VOL. I1,] The Holy 
man of profound knowledge and great 
acumen are not to be found here. 
And with regard to most of the ques- 
tions which have arisen, touching 
Judea, the information is but lenten 
and superficial. The inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are computed at about 
$5,000; viz. Jews, 3 to 4,000; Ro- 
man Catholics, 800; Greeks, 2,000; 
Armenians, 400 ; Copths, 50; and 
Mahometans, 13,000. The author 
having proceeded to the Dead Sea; 
and the embouchure of the Jordan, 
we select some of the most remarka- 
ble particulars which he has stated 
concerning them. Of the Jordan, 
at its mouth, he says, 

‘* The stream is here deep and 
rapid, rolling a considerable volume 
of waters; the width appears from 
two to three hundred feet, and the 
current so violent, that our Greek 
servant who attempted to cross it, 
though strong, active, and an expert 
swimmer, found the undertaking im- 
practicable : had he succeeded, we 
should have ascertained the exact 
breadth, as he was furnished with a 
line to stretch over the surface from 
the opposite side. The accuracy of 
the measurement would be a sufh- 
cient refutation of Volney’s sarcastic 
remarks on this celebrated river, 
which, by the bye, I strongly sus- 
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buoyant than other seas, but conside- 
rably warmer, and so strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur that f left it 
with a violent head-ache and swollen 
eyes. 1 should add, however, that 
where | made the experiment the 
descent of the beach was so gently 
gradual, that | must have waded 
above a hundred yards to get com- 
pletely out of my depth; and the 
impatience of the Arabians would 
not allow sufficient time for so exten- 
sive an effort.” 

We imagine that the experiment 
was not fairly made ; for we have 
concurrent testimony enough fo esta- 
blish the fact, that the specific gravity 
of this sea is very great. 

** The banks of the Jordan, which 
were formerly the haunt of lions, 
at least if the expressions in Jere- 
miah are to be understood literally, 
have long ceased to be infested with 
any such visiters, and we gathered 
the reeds from its shore without the 
slightest molestation. The current, 
as it enters the Dead Sea, is much 
discoloured, but the general appear- 
ance of the lake is that of the most 
brilliant transparency. As we ap- 
proached the margin of the water, a 
strong sulphurous odour was emit- 
ted; but a few paces distant it was 
The taste of 








pect be never saw. It enters the, 


direction, visible for ten or fifteen) 
miles, when it disappears in a curve | 
towards the east. ‘The mountains | 
on each side are apparently separat- | 
ed hy a distance of eight miles, but! 
the expanse of water at this point 1 
should imagine cannot exceed five | 
or six : as it advances southwardly it | 
evidently increases in breadth. 

On the Dead Sea, he observes : 

*« Among the fabulous properties 
attributed to this lake, the specific 
gravity of the water has been stated 
to be such as to be capable of sup- 
porting the heaviest material sub- 





stance. 


I found it very little more | 


BAW. ithe water is peculiarly harsh and 
northern extremity of the Dead Sea, | 


which takes a south south-eastern | tributed to these waters the same 


| powerful effect on birds, which Virgil 


bitter. Certain travellers have at- 


jascribes to the Jake near the pro- 
imontory of Misenum : 


Quam super haud ulle poterant impune vo- 
lantes 

Tendere iter pennis ; tallis sese halitus atris 

Faucibus effundens supra ad convexa fe- 

rebat. 


O20 


as 


ZENFID Vi. 


Though unable to negative such re- 
port by ocular observation, | feel 
strongly inclined to question its accu- 
racy: there were several impres- 
sions on the sand of birds’ feet, some 
of which appeared as large as the 
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claws of an eagle or vulture; we 
did not, however, distinguish any 
with the formation peculiar to water 
fowl. If hereafter the Turks allow 
this sea to be navigated, future tra- 
vellers may eventually arrive at many 
very interesting discoveries. It is 
not, perhaps, impossible that the 
wrecks of the guilty cities may still 
be found: we have even heard it as- 
serted with confidence, that broken 
columns and other architectural ruins 
are visible at certain seasons, when 
the water is much retired below its 
usual level; but of this statement, 
our informers, when closely pressed, 
could not adduce any satisfactory 
confirmation, Strabo reckons up 
thirteen towns, that were over- 
whelmed by the lake Asphaltites. 
The author of the book of Genesis 
enumerates only five, and of these 
Sodom and Gomorrah are alone stiz- 
matized as peculiarly the objects of 
the Almighty’s vengeance.”’ 

We do not think it necessary to 
pursue the further route of the 
author, who went to Modin, the cele- 
brated site of the tombs of the Mac- 
cabees, to Rama, Jaffa, Gaza, Dami- 
etta, El Arisch, and other places, too 


‘well known to afford much matter for 


novelty. ‘There are, however, a 
few statements which seem worthy 
of being transcribed; and though 
rather anomalous, we will make no 
apology for classing them together. 
The annexed is a singular account of 
a disorder with which a friend, tra- 
velling with the author, was seized. 
‘* After riding six hours we halted 
to bait our horses under the projec- 
tion of a cliff near a deep pool, and 
towards five o’clock in the morning 
reached Ramala, a village very plea- 
santly situated on the summit of a 
hill, the sides of which are clothed 
with sycamores and olive trees. As 
we arrived within a short distance 
of this place, my friend was sudden- 
ly attacked with a seizure, which 
threatened most alarming conse- 
quences. It was probably some- 
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thing of the nature of a coup de 
soleil: he complained of extreme 
giddiness, with a violent oppression 
on the head; his featares became 
agitated, and his pulse full and rapid. 
‘The effect was such as to deprive 
him of all perception of the peculiar 
character of the country before us, 
and to impress him with the idea 
that we were entering Bourdeaux. 
His observations partaking of the 
momentary deluson, were hurried 
and incoherent, and | listened to 
them with the most painful anxiety. 
We conducted him by slow and gen- 
tle movements to the place assigned 
us for alodging ; where having our 
camp beds, he was prevailed on to 
take a preparation of some medicinal 
powders, and in a short time I had 
the pleasure, which it is difficult to 
express, of finding him sink into a 
deep and tranquil slumber. He re- 
mained in this state almost without 
interruption nearly seven hours, and 
in the morning his strength was so 
completely recruited that he appear- 
ed to have scarcely any recollection 
of the evening’s attack.”’ 

The dress of a bride, married at 
the convent, while our countrymen 
were at Jerusalem, afford an opportu- 
nity for describing the female dress. 

‘The female costume of Pales- 
tine is not particularly graceful. 
The outward robe consists of a loose 
gown, the skirts of which appear as 
if hanging from the shoulder-blades ; 
the arms, wrists, and ankles, are 
bound with broad metal rings, and 
the waist is encircled by a belt, pro- 
fusely studded with some shining 
substance, intended, probably, to re- 
semble precious stones : but the bo- 
som, ‘ that part of a beautiful wo- 
man, where she is perhaps most 
beautiful,’ is so entirely neglect- 
ed as to be suffered to fall nearly 
to the stomach. ‘The crown of the 


head is covered with a compact sort 
of net-work, interwrought with plates 








of gold and -silver, so arranged as to 
conceal a part only of the hair, 
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which flows in profuse ringlets over 
the neck and shoulders ; yet even 
this natural ornament is much injured 
by a custom, very prevalent, of in- 
terweaving the extremities with silk 
ribbons, that descend in twisted folds 
to the feet. The supplemental tresses 
would inevitably trail on the ground, 
were it not for the high clogs, or ra- 
ther stilts, on which women of con- 
dition are always raised, when they 
appear in public; many of these are 
of an extravagant altitude, and if the 
decorations of the head were of cor- 
respondents dimensions, a lady’s face 
would seem as if fixed in the centre 
of her figure. The impression made 
on a stranger by such an equipage is 
certainly very ludicrous. There is, 
indeed, a whimsical fantasy here, 
almost universal in its application, 
which seems utterly irreconcilable 
with all ideas of female delicacy. 
Not only are the cheeks plastered 
with vermilion, the teeth discolour- 
ed, and the eye-brows dyed, but the 
lips and chin are tinged with a dark 
indelible composition, as if the fair 
proprietors were ambitious of the 
ornament of a beard !”’ 

We shall make but one other quo- 
tation: it relates to the consecration 
of an order of knighthood, which, 
though little known in Europe, has 
latterly resumed something of its 
original lustre. 

‘* The usages observed on the 
creation of anew member are in the 
highest degree impressive, graced as 
they are by the accompaniments of 
religion, rendered them more than 
usually awful by the sanctity of the 
place. This order was originally 
instituted by the kings of France, 
towards the close of the eleventh 
century, who granted to the compa- 
hions several immunities : the deco- 
ration is a miniature representation 
of what has since been called the 
Jerusalem Cross, consisting of five 
cross gules, designed to typify the 
five wounds, which lacerated the 
feet, hands, and side of our Saviour. 
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‘The statutes ordain that none 
shall be considered eligible to this 
degree who are not of the Catholic 
communion, and the aspirants are 
expressly required to be persons of 
birth, and possessed of sufficient pro- 
perty to support the rank of gentle- 
men without engaging in commercial 
speculations. Each individual so- 


Jemnly engages daily to hear mass, . 


unless prevented by circumstances 
over which he has no controul—te 
give his personal service, or provide 
a substitute, in all wars undertaken 
against the infidels, and to oppose 
with the utmost energy every species 
of hostility directed against the 
church. The members further bind 
themselves to avoid all unjust mo- 
tives of litigation, to eschew fraudu- 
lent gain, and to abstain from private 
duels ; to refrain from imprecations, 
perjury, murder, rapine, blasphemy, 
sacrilege, and usury; to flee all 
suspected places, toshun the society 
of infamous persons, and to live 
chastely and irreproachably : evine- 
ing at once by their actions and con- 
versation, that they are not unwor- 
thy of the rank to which they have 
been elevated. Finally, they are 
required to employ their best offices 


in reconciling dissensions, to defend 


the fatherless and widow, and to ame- 
liorate, as far as in them lies, the con- 
dition of their species: using their 
best efforts to extend the glory of 
God, and promote the welfare of 
mankind. 

** This oath being taken, the can- 
didate for knighthood kneels before 
the entrance of our Saviour’s tomb, 
where the Father Guardian, laying 
his hand upon his head, exhorts him 
to be ‘ loyal and virtuous, befitting a 
valorous soldier of Christ, and an 
undaunted champion of that Holy 
Sepulchre.’ With this adjuration 
he delivers to him some spears and 
a drawn sword, the same which is 
supposed to have been worn by 
Godfrey, and he is admonished to use 
it in his personal defence, a3 well as 
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-the foot of the sepulchre, and reclin- 
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in asserting his rights of the church 
and in opposing the oppressing ty- 
ranny of the infidels ; the scymetar 
is then sheathed, and the noviciate 
is girt with that ancient weapon. At 
this part of the ceremony he quits 
for a moment his suppliant attitude, 
and having returned the. sword to 
the Guardian, prostrates himself at 


ing his forehead on the vestibule, 
receives the accolade of chivalry, 
accompanied by these expressions— 
‘ Tordain thee a Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the name of tHE FATHER, AND OF THE 
Son, anp or tHE Hoty Guosr.’ 
The Guardian then kisses his cheek, 
and hangs around his neck a chain 
of goiden links—‘ links of every 
virtue and of every grace.’ From 
this chain the cross is dependent. 
The new chevalier then arises, and 
having reverently saluted the sepul- 
chre, closes the ceremony by re- 
storing his ornamental investment to 
the hands of its venerable proprie- 
tor.” 

Before taking leave of these let- 
ters, we ought to notice, that there 
are several plates, which serve tole- 
rably well to illustrate their sub- 
jects ; and that the volume is neatly 
{though not quite correctly) printed. 
We are also ‘bound to justify our 
«censure of carelessness ; and this we 
will do very briefly. At pages 84 
and 223, we find the vulgar error of 
** Jays,” and * jay,” for ** lies,”’ and 
‘‘lie.”’ We are told (p. 117.) of an 
individual in a certain situation, that 
‘*¢ his faculties feel, as it were, an en- 
Aarged vitality,” which is to us utter- 
‘ly incomprehensible ; the sepulchre 
of the kings is described as ‘‘ a mo- 
-derately-sized chamber,” which is 
-go indefinite, that it conveys no idea 
of the magnitude. ‘‘ The gorgeous pa. 
lace and the solemn temple,” is given 
as a quotation from Shakspeare; and 
‘by a forced unmeaning antithesis, we 
are assured, that ‘* the natives of Pa- 
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antiquity, than they have antiquity 
of knowledge,”’ which, we coniess, 
our knowledge does not enable us to 
understand. 

These, however, are but minute 
blemishes ; and perhaps the most 
fair and liberal character we can 
give of this publication, after all, is, 
that it is unaffected, and generally 
pleasing. 


— 
From the European Magazine. 
HALFPENNY GEORDIE. 


Travellers who have visited Gallo- 
way and Annandale within the last 
forty years, may remember the sin- 
gular old man known in those districts 
by the name of Halfpenny Geordie. 
[t was his custom to pick up pebbles 
on the road, sweep away incum- 
brances, and notify his good will to 
passengers by a bow which generally 
procured him at least a halfpenny. It 
he could not catch this gift between 
his teeth, he would scrape the earth 
over it where it fell, to be removed at 
a more convenient opportunity. Ver- 
bal messages, letters, or parcels of 
value, were sure of speedy and safe 
deliverance by this unwearied pe- 
destrian, whose habitation was any 
where beneath the sky, and his 
clothes of whatever kind pleased the 
giver. Lean, shrewd, and silver- 
tongued, he had a grin and a proverb 
ut the service of all passers-by, but 
especially when the post-chariot oi 
Sir William Bellenden, sheriff of the 
shire, passed with his fair daughter 
Leslie, whose tartan scarf and green 
habit were the admiration of her 
neighbourhood. The pence she 
destined for him were always wrap- 
ped in white paper, perhaps to pre- 
vent their dispersion in the road, but 
the sages of ‘' wankybeck suspected 
that these white envelopes usually 
found their way to a certain house 1" 
the village inhabited by two remark- 
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lady first, being the seignor and the 
heritrix of the mansion, in which her 
father had once kept an apothecary’s 
shop. She inherited all his medi- 
cines ; and many have said, that one 
of her patients made her an offer of 
marriage, hoping to preserve his life, 
but recanted, and took her prescrip- 
tions, as the easier way of dying. 
Her present and sole inmate was a 
young Englishman, who called him- 
self Fairfax, rode well, said little, and 
spent money freely. Lucky Mactrash 
had traced the origin-of her boarder 
in all the innocent ways Known to a 
country town; but as he kept no 
valet, and neither wrote nor received 
letters; even Scotch curiosity and 
perseverance failed. Thrice, how- 
ever, she had seen Halfpenny Geor- 
die speak to Fairfax at her garden 
gate, and on the fourth occasion 
absolutely saw himenter. Not even 
the silver tongue and quick ears of 
Miss Margery Mactrash could avail 
any thing, for her boarder’s shut 
doors and austere looks forbad inqui- 
sition. Geordie’s eye was not so 
formidable, and she met him at the 
gate with a halfpenny. 

“ Ye’ll bring fair weather, Geor- 
die, when ye come again. The 
Master never glowrs sa muckle after 
ye’re gane.”’ 

‘It’s like no,”’ said the Scotsman 
—‘‘ fair and foul weather come for 
nothing.”’ 

‘* And it’s like ye carried that bit 
letter safe—and ye’ll saddle the Mas- 
ter’s grey poney afore night.” 

‘* He cares na for bridle nor sad- 
dle,”’ said the secret keeper—‘* and 
l’se no carried the letter yet.” 

A large pinch of sneeshin and an 
offer of some choice tincture for the 
rheumatism drew the ‘‘ bit letter” 
from his leathern poke. ‘‘ Let’s put 
a stane on top of t’other letter, or 
mayhap it may tell someo’t,’’ quoth 
Geordie, gravely placing another 
sealed packet under a heap of peb- 
bles. ‘*Oh!” he added, perching 
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flasks of the red wine to the Sheriff 
Depute, and just took one for a taste, 
and such a bit letter as this told 
on’t.”’ . 

Luckie Mactrash cast an eager 
glance at the packet so carefully de- 
posited, but neither questions nor 
jests could induce Geordie to release 
it from beneath him.- And after three. 
or four investigations of the small 
sealed billet, she discovered enough 
to obtain for him the recompense 
of an ounce-bottle of cephalic snuff 
and advice gratis. Geordie departed 
on his mission, and the lady to enrich 
her coterie by her intelligence. 
Before night it had increased so 
enormously in bulk, that half T wanky- 
beck believed Fairfax a rebel in co- 
vert, and the other half a fugitive 
convict. 

The Sheriff Substitute was not the 
last to hear of these reports, and be- 
ing a magistrate of much caution and 
sagacity, employed his factor to cross- 
examine the apothecaress of the vil- 
lage. She had derived sufficient 
courage from her curiosity, and real- 
ly believed her discoveries licensed 
her, as a loyal subject, to open her 
boarder’s portfolio, and read its con- 
tents. Withgreat horror and surprise, 
as she highly venerated a Sheriff 
Substitute, she had found three or 
four letters of no distant dates, sub- 
scribed Alexander Bellenden, but 
carefully crossed, and in every line 
confused by erasures. The good 
woman’s heart sunk at the offence 
she had sacrilegiously offered to a 
Bellenden ; but when the great man’s 
deputy came himself to visit her, it 
rose to her lips, and poured out the 
whole secret. The commissioner 
was starled, and the instant conse- 
quence of his communications to his 
master was a mysterious letter writ- 
ten and despatched by Sir William 
Bellenden to his brother Alexander. 
—Our readers must remember that, 
in this country, and at this time, the 
letters from scattered country houses 
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Halfpenny Geordie, who enjoyed 
many fees and privileges for thus per- 
forming a supplementary part to the 
mail carrier. But he stopped on this 
occasion, as he had done many times 
before, at Fairfax’s place of rendez-: 
vous, and, by his permission, the let- 
ter was read and resealed by Miss 
Mactrash. From her hand it went 
no farther than to Fairfax, who 
laughed heartily as he perused it, and 
furnished Geordie with this reply, 
which, in due time, was brought from 
the proper post, and submitted to 
her inspection. 


“ Wiliam Bellenden, 

* 1] cannot imagine why you ques- 
tion me about my—son I will not call 
him. He is an idle, meddling, im- 
pertinent fool in politics, and a knave 
in other matters, which I have no 
objection to, for he has no other way 
of making his fortune. You and I 
mean to give him nothing, and this is 
all we ever agreed in all our lives. 
So it seems we agreed in nothing. — 


I was once, 
“Your friend and brother, A.B.” 


Honest Geordie carried this mis- 
sive to the Sheriff, after allaying the 
pangs of Miss Mactrash’s curiosity by 
allowing her to peruse it. In less 
that three days the effect was mani- 
fest. Instead of praising her inmate’s 
fine figure and gracious address to her 
visiters, the prudent old lady began 
to spread her tea table in another 
room, and asked Sancy M‘Quirk to 
alter the codicil she had made in his 
favour. ‘Two or three neighbouring 
gentlewomen, who had shown Fairfax 
some grace, went in pure benevo- 
lence through every house in the 
village to whisper the truth, and the 
Sheriff-clerk resolved to remove him 
by a hint to the higher powers. 
This hint, like every other conveyed 


to the post through Simple Geordie’s | 


medium, fell into the hands of Fair. 
fax ; and as it was not addressed to 
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expected, it alarmed him considera- 

bly. There were circumstances in 

his present situation which could not 

conveniently encounter judicial ex- 

amination, and he walked about the 

little inn-yard in an extremity of des- 

pair, when Simple Geordie clapped 

his shoulder— 

‘* Sit ye down bye, and stir none— 

I’se come in an hour.” 

Two or three hours after dusk,,. 
the Sheriff Substitute’s carriage came 

to the obscure and naked hovel which 
a few beggars called anion. Fairfax 
was waiting there, when Geordie, 
equipped ina yellow wig, a coat of 
far too great extent in the skirts, and 
half a brocade petticoat made into a 
waistcoat, like Falstaff’s device of a 
herald’s coat without sleeves, usher- 
ed two servants with great gravity 
into his presence. They obeyed his 
significant gesture, took Fairfax gen- 
tly in their arms, and carried him to 
the Sheriff’s equipage, which drove 
very gently away. Another posse of 
strong serving men conveyed him 
from it to a state-bed in Bellenden 
House, and Geordie stationed himself 
in quality of valet beside his sick 
master. The Sheriff, whose public 
duties had compelled him to be absent, 
entered a few instants after. He 
was hastily withdrawing the curtain, 
when Geordie interposed to remind 
him, that his Brother Alexander had 
not yet recovered his fatigue. But 
he resolutely insisted on seeeing at 
least the sick man’s face, and Fairfax, 
‘with a beard of four days growth, 
eyes made fierce and hollow by anxi- 
ety, and a complexion ghastly as 
fear and art could render it, was 
forced to show his head between the 
useful shadow of two pillows. The 
good Sheriff squeezed bis hand, and 
wept; the sight of his supposed 





Brother, whom he had not seen many 
years, reduced to paralytic helpless- 
pness and second childhood, with the 
sie ae of his youthful beauty still 





his uncle, whose help he might have 


| remaining, affected him extremely. 
| Fairfax, who had never before seen 
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his uncle, and whose deep distress 
justified this stratagem, could not 
himself suppress tears, as he held in 
silence the hand of a man who looked 
on him with such earnest, though 
mistaken affection. It was fortunate 
that some sad ideas weighed upon 
him, or he would have been com- 
pelled to laugh by the undaunted 
knavery of Simple Geordie, who in- 
terrupted the Sheriff’s lamentations 
with great dryness. 

‘“Ye see, sir, if it would just 
please ye to order ould master a bit 
and soup; for ever since the pa- 
ralytics took him, he has been awfu’ 
loth to part wi’ ony thing. And it’s 


like he’s a thinking now of his grace- | 


less son, who is, I’se bold to say, the 
vary pink and picture of his father 
in all things—and there’s sma’ doubt, 
if he was lying in that bed, ye’d no 
ken one from t’other.” 
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| but ye maunna play the fause loon 
'long—for there’s ill news at Twanky- 
beck. Ye’re ain father’s come to 
the Brig of Annan, and he’ll be here 
at morn.” 

** Then I am undone—utterly un- 
done!” said Fairfax, starting up ; 
;** and instead of devising this rash 
counterfeit of my father, f must ask ' 
imy uncle to forgive his nephew, 
| stranger andculprit as he is—He will 
keep me in his house from danger 
and » 

‘‘Bide your time,” said Geordie 
solemnly, and marched away, not to 
rest, but to steal from the wardrobe 
| where he had seen them lodged, a 
suit of the Sheriff's own apparel, 
which he compressed into less room 
than any packer unacquainted witha 
Scotch pedlar’s mode could imagine. 
He wisely considered, that if the real 














** | am grieved at heart,” said Sir | 
William Bellenden, ‘+ that I wrote) 
to remind him of that foolish boy, or, 


| 


that | could not prevent him coming | 
to my neighbourhood in this misera- | 
ble manner, on a hired hack, with, 
only one attendant.” 

‘“ Saving your. worship’s pre- 
sence,’ answered Geordie, under- 
standing the glance of the sheriff’s 
eye, and fixing his owo with excel- 
lent slyness—* it would na become 
me to fash at wearing the Master’s 
cast off apparel, forbye he has little 
enough at home, and seldom wears 
much on’t. And I’m free to say he 
wad be ill pleased if ye did na gi’ him 
a few pieces of gowld, just for the 
sight, for it’s ill to get him to sleep 


Sir William assented to every 
thing, and his blue-eyed daughter, 
after much encouragement, stole on 
tiptoe to see her uncle, and shrank 
away, afirighted, as it seemed, at his 
ghastly countenance. Geordie de- 


clared himself sufficient to watch by 
his dear master, and when the door 
was closed, whispered in his ear— 


Alexander Bellenden, father of young 
Fairfax, should have time to make 
his appearance, the bold fraud which 
had given present safety to the son 
would be finally defeated, and forced 
to end in a most perilous discovery. 
Geordie’s simplicity had served him 
always as a cover to all kinds of at- 
chievements, for simple men may 
hazard more than the wisest. He 
went into the stable, ordered the best 
|horse, and sallied forth, as he said, 
| to execute some business for his mas- 
ter. At the Brig of Annan, he 
changed his apparel, rode into the 
chief inn’s yard, and desired the 
waiter to announce Sir William Bel- 
lenden to his brother. 

Colonel Alexander Bellenden was 








a stern and violent man, in whom in- 


'firmity had excited bitterness rather 
than regret. 


An old quarrel had di- 
vided him more than twenty years 
from his only brother, of whose de- 
clining health he had heard with the 
churlishness which all men affect 
who dare not sufier the pain of re- 
pentance. He rose, however, at the 
unexpected sound of his Brother’s 
name, and the tremor of palsy and 





“ Ye’re in the tod’s own hole, now, 


surprise overcame the menacing 
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Halfpenny Geordie, who enjoyed 
many fees and privileges for thus per- 
forming a supplementary part to the 
mail carrier. But he stopped on this 
occasion, as he had done many times 
before, at Fairfax’s place of rendez-: 
vous, and, by his permission, the let- 
ter was read and resealed by Miss 
Mactrash. From her hand it went 
no farther than to Fairfax, who 
laughed heartily as he perused it, and 
furnished Geordie with this reply, 
which, in due time, was brought from 
the proper post, and submitted to 
her inspection. 


“ Wiliam Bellenden, 

“<1 cannot imagine why you ques- 
tion me about my—son | will not call 
him. He is an idle, meddling, im- 
pertinent fool in politics, and a knave 
in other matters, which I have no 
objection to, for he has no other way 
of making his fortune. You and | 
mean to give him nothing, and this is 
all we ever agreed in all our lives. 
So it seems we agreed in nothing. — 
I was once, 

‘* Your friend and brother, A.B.” 


Honest Geordie carried this mis- 
sive to the Sheriff, after allaying the 
pangs of Miss Mactrash’s curiosity by 
allowing her to peruse it. In less 
that three days the effect was mani- 
fest. Instead of praising her inmate’s 
fine figure and gracious address to her 
visiters, the prudent old lady began 
to spread her tea table in another 
room, and asked Sancy M‘Quirk to 
alter the codicil she had made in his 
favour. ‘Two or three neighbouring 
gentlewomen, who had shown Fairfax 
some grace, went in pure benevo- 
lence through every house in the 
village to whisper the truth, and the 
Sheriff-clerk resolved to remove him 
by a hint to the higher powers. 
This hint, ike every other conveyed 


to the post through Simple Geordie’s | 


medium, fell into the hands of Fair- 
fax; and as it was not addressed to 
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expected, it alarmed him considera- 

‘bly. There were circumstances in 

his present situation which could not 

conveniently encounter judicial ex- 

amination, and he walked about the 

little inn-yard in an extremity of des- 

| pair, when Simple Geordie clapped 

| his shoulder— 

** Sit ye down bye, and stir none— 

I’se come in an hour.” 

Two or three hours after dusk, 

the Sheriff Substitute’s carriage came 
to the obscure and naked hovel which 
a few beggars called aninn. Fairfax 
was waiting there, when Geordie, 
equipped ina yellow wig, a coat of 
far too great extent in the skirts, and 
half a brocade petticoat made into a 
waistcoat, like Falstaff’s device of a 
herald’s coat without sleeves, usher- 
ed two servants with great gravity 
into his presence. They obeyed his 
significant gesture, took Fairfax gen- 
tly in their arms, and carried him to 
the Sheriff’s equipage, which drove 
very gently away. Another posse of 
strong serving men conveyed him 
from it to a state-bed in Bellenden 
House, and Geordie stationed himself 
in quality of valet beside his sick 
master. ‘The Sheriff, whose public 
duties had compelled him to be absent, 
entered a few instants after. He 
was hastily withdrawing the curtain, 
when Geordie interposed to remind 
him, that his Brother Alezander had 
not yet recovered his fatigue. But 
he resolutely insisted on seeeing at 
‘least the sick man’s face, and Fairfax, 
‘with a beard of four days growth, 
eyes made fierce and hollow by anxi- 
ety, and a complexion ghastly as 
fear and art could render it, was 
forced to show his head between the 
useful shadow of two pillows. The 
good Sheriff squeezed bis hand, and 
wept; the sight of his supposed 
Brother, whom he had not seen many 
years, reduced to paralytic helpless- 
/ness and second childhood, with the 
outline of his youthful beauty still 
remaining, affected him extremely. 
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his uncle, and whose deep distress 
justified this stratagem, could not 
himself suppress tears, as he held in 
silence the hand of a man who looked 
on him with such earnest, though 
mistaken affection. It was fortunate 
that some sad ideas weighed upon 
him, or he would have been com- 
pelled to laugh by the undaunted 
knavery of Simple Geordie, who in- 
terrupted the Sheriff’s lamentations 
with great dryness. 

‘‘Ye see, sir, if it would just 
please ye to order ould master a bit 
and soup; for ever since the pa- 
ralytics took him, he has been awfw’ 
loth to part wi’ ony thing. And it’s 
like he’s a thinking now of his grace- 
less son, who is, I’se bold to say, the 

vary pink and picture of his father 
in all things—and there’s sma’ doubt, 
if he was “lying in that bed, ye’d no 
ken one from t’other.’ 





** | am grieved at heart,” said Sir} 
William Bellenden, * that 1 wrote | 
to remind him of that foolish boy, or, 
that I could not prevent him coming | 
to my neighbourhood in this misera- | 
ble manner, on a hired hack, with; 
only one attendant.” 

‘* Saving your. worship’s pre- 
sence,’ answered Geordie, under- 
standing the glance of the sheriff’s 
eye, and fixing his own with excel- 
lent slyness—* it would na become 
me to fash at wearing the Master’s 
cast off apparel, forbye he has little 
enough at home, and seldom wears 
much on’t. And I’m free to say he 
wad be ill pleased if ye did na gi’ him 
a few pieces of gowld, just for the 
sight, for it’s ill to get him to sleep 
unless he has coin in his hand.”’ 

Sir William assented to every 
thing, and his blue-eyed daughter, 
after much encouragement, stole on 
tiptoe to see her uncle, and shrank 
away, afirighted, as it seemed, at his 
ghastly countenance. Geordie de- 
clared himself sufficient to watch by 
his dear master, and when the door 
was closed, whispered in his ear— 
“ Ye’re in the tod’s own hole, now, 
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but ye maunna play the fause loon 
long—for there’s ill news at Twanky- 
beck. Ye’re ain father’s come to 
the Brig of Annan, and he’ll be here 
at morn.” 

‘** Then I am undone—utterly un- 
done!” said Fairfax, starting up ; 
‘* and instead of devising this rash 
counterfeit of my father, f must ask 
my uncle to forgive his nephew, 
stranger andculprit as he is—He will 
keep me in his house from danger 
and mn 

‘Bide your time,” said Geordie 
solemnly, and marched away, not to 
rest, but to steal from the wardrobe 
where he had seen them lodged, a 





|suit of the Sheriff's own apparel, 


which he compressed into less room 
than any packer unacquainted witha 
Scotch pedlar’s mode could imagine. 
He wisely considered, that if the real 
Alexander Bellenden, father of young 
pogens should have time to make 
his appearance, the bold fraud which 
had given present safety to the son 
would be finally defeated, and forced 


| to end in a most perilous discovery, 


Geordie’s simplicity had served him 
always as a cover to all kinds of at- 
chievements, for simple men may 
hazard more than the wisest. He 
went into the stable, ordered the best 
horse, and sallied forth, as he said, 
to execute some business for his mas- 
ter. At the Brig of Annan, he 
changed his apparel, rode into the 
chief inn’s yard, and desired the 
waiter to announce Sir William Bel- 
lenden to his brother. 

Colonel Alexander Bellenden was 
a stern and violent man, in whom in- 
firmity had excited bitterness rather 
than regret. An old quarrel had di- 
vided him more than twenty years 
from his only brother, of whose de- 
clining health he had heard with the 
churlishness which all men affect 
who dare not suffer the pain of re- 
pentance. He rose, however, at the 
unexpected sound of his Brother’s 
name, and the tremor of palsy and 
surprise overcame the menacing 
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stiffness he attempted. But when he 
cast his eyes on the figure that ap- 
proached him, a figure so lean, 
bent, and ill-suited to its covering ; 
when he saw the face which, as he 
supposed, was once so like his own, 
shrunk into the most singular case of 
leathern features ever seen, the 
mouth awry, the nose wonderfully 
knobbed, and the eyes gleaming with 
a sort of changeable light like magic 
lanterns, he could not help exclaim- 
ing, ‘* O Willie! what is become of 
thee ?” 

It would have been good for a 
painter to have seen the deliberate 
and steady gaze fixed by the coun- 
terfeit Sir William on his supposed 
brother’s face ; and the strange atti- 
tude of aghast amazement in which 
Colonel Bellenden stood stiffened be- 
fore him.—* It is come to me, bro- 
ther, as itis to thee, to be an odd, ill- 
favoured, and ill-tempered man ; and 
if there is ought unseemly and unbe- 
fitting in my coat and its*appurte- 
nances, it is because | have lent my 
upper garment to a man in need.” 

*¢ | should rather think, Willy Bel- 
lenden,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ that 
your own need was the greatest.” 

“So it might be,” answered 
Geordie, ‘** but that man in need was 

our son.” 

Alexander Bellenden became pale, 
gathered up his thick grey eyebrows, 
and stepping two paces back from his 
supposed brother, said fiercely, ‘ I 
have no son—I have said it at day- 
break—lI have said it at night—there 
is no pardon for him; and I wish 
these words to be my last.” 

The Beggar lost, as he heard this 
terrible answer, all remembrance of 
the part he had intended to act, and 
the language he had assumed. “What 
are ye, Alexander Bellenden, that 
ye should dare to call evil on your 
son? Whatam I, that ye can look on 
my grey hairs, and my meagre bones 
and be proud of your ain clay? But 
there is no mony days for me, and 
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Geordie added no more, for the 
prediction was accomplished. ‘The 
last words of Colonel Bellenden had 
been those of his wrath, and he 
breathed no more. A sudden stroke 
of apoplexy deprived him of exist- 
ence, but his visiter did not venture 
to await the assembling of servants 
or their inquiries. On the table lay a 
leathern pocket:book, and by its side 
a large sealed parcel addressed to 
hisson. Geordie hesitated only two 
moments, for the parcel was heavy ; 
and being so close in the vicinity of a 
book well filled with notes, promised 
his young friend a seasonable supply. 
He placed it in his pocket, remount- 
ed his good horse, and returned to 
Sir William Bellenden’s in his former 
attire before day break. 

But Fairfax, either too conscious 
of his extreme danger to act the ne- 
cessary part. or ashamed of a fraud 
so daring, had abandoned his uncle’s 
house in the night, and the Sheriff 
Substitute, now aware of some con- 
federacy, was prepared to seize poor 
Geordie on his return. He was ar- 
rested, and conveyed to the town 
gaol on the heavy charge of havin 

aided in bringing into Sir William 
Bellenden’s house a young impostor 





in the name and garb of that brother 
who was nownomore. But neither 
threats nor bribes could induce the 
wary Scotsman to name lis accom- 
plice, or give any clue to his retreat. 
Still more serious charges multiplied 
against him. Sir William’s brother 
had been found dead in the inn par- 
lour, and his death might have been 
occasioned either by a blow, or the 
sudden visitation of the apoplexy. 
His pocket book, and a very import- 
ant packet which he had been heard 
mentioning in terms of great anxiety, 
were missing. ‘J'wo or three do- 
mestics of the inn identified Geor- 
die’s person, and declared him to 
have visited the deceased a few 
moments before he was found lifeless, 
in a suit of apparel which was also 





none for ye.” 





identified as a theft from Sir Wil- 
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jiam’s wardrobe. The suspicion was 
dark, and confirming circumstances 
almost irresistible, except that nei- 
ther the packet nor the pocket book 
could be found in his possession. 
No one thought or spoke of this point 
in his favour but the Baronet’s daugh- 
ter Leshe, who interposed once or 
twice a few timid hints in his behalf. 
Influenced by them, or rather by his 
own benevolent disposition to judge 
slowly, the Sheriff Substitute went. 
accompanied by another magistrate, 
to examine the accused once more. 

“ What could induce you, prison- 
er,” said Mr. Mucklequack, writer 
to the signet, ‘* to visit the defunct 
Colonel Bellenden in the garb and 
equipage of his brother ?”’ 

*“*T am motioned to think,’”’ said 
the prisoner, very drily, ‘* that the 
claise of his honour there would na 
fit me.” 

** I ask you,” interposed the 
brother magistrate, ‘* whether you 
did or did not converse with my late 
brother at the Brig of Annan, and 
for what purpose 2?” 

‘** It’s humbly my thought,” “ re- 
turned Geordie, “* that ye’ve certie of 
ony man’s seeing your honour’s bro- 
ther or the likes of him ony where, 
but ye.may ask Lucky Mactrash, if a 
woman did na see him.” 

The Procurator protested there 
conld be no concern between Miss 
Mactrash and the business in question. 

‘* Truly, there’s few meddlements 
in this shire that she has na’ helped 
in, and it’s a sma’ marvel that she 
should pit her finger in a poor body’s 
like mine. 
we could but wile away a pair 0’ the 
Sheriff's grey horse, and his wee bit 
coat and his wig, they would na fit me 
amiss, and I could may be get a sight 
in’em of his brother Sandy, and have 
a flyte wi’ him to mak’ him keep his 
promise. And, quo’ she, he has 
ca’d me his wife already before three 
elders, but ever sin I made the bit 
mistake, and gae’d him sacks of anti- 
mony in the gout, he wad lowp owr 
the Brig of Aunan to miss me.’ ” 











‘Geordie,’ says she, ‘an’ 
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‘Called Lucky Mactrash his wife !” 
interrupted the elder Bellenden, with 
great ire—‘‘ | remember her abomi- 
nable prescription of calx of antimo- 
ny caused a colliquation of his whole 
system.”’ 

‘“* Just that was her vary word—a 
coruscation instead of a wee fit o° the 
gout; so ever since the Colonel 
wad’ never sae much as hear of her ; 
and she just pit on ye’re honour’s 
mouse-coloured wig and lang plaid 
wrapper to speak a bit wi’ her jo’ 
about auld lang syne.” 

*« This is not altogether impossible, 
gentlemen,” said the learned Clerk, 
‘though it is contrary to law for 
females to appear in our apparel ; 
and 1 do not well conceive how the 
rotund figure and plump cheeks of 
Margery, alias Lucky Mactrash, 
could in any way be made to resemble 
Sir William Bellenden’s tall and ve- 
nerable presence. As for the epithet 
of wife, said to have been used by 
the deceased, | think it of small im- 
port, as there is small doubt that he 
only called her wifey, which Scotti- 
cism implies gossip or goody.” 

This nice point, though it has been 
proved sufficient in a Scotch court, 
was not the first object of his patron’s 
attention. Geordie stated his facts 
with such simple and dry accuracy, 
that Sir William could not resolve to 
believe the whole what the law calls 
‘* a lie with a circumstance.” And 
the judicial men went without delay 
to the mansion of the ancient spinster, 
who received them, unsuspicious of 
their purpose, with great reverence 
and alacrity. By the advice of his le- 
gal friend, the magistrate artfully ad- 
dressed such questions as he thought 
might discover if Lucky Mactrash 
could have had any hopes or views 
relating to his deceased brother, and 
she, with the heedlessness of vanity, 
seized eagerly on his hints, and made 
such answers as strangely confirm- 
ed Geordie’s tale of ‘* an auld love- 
taken” between her and Colone! 
Bellenden. Simple Geordie could 
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in inventions than the lady of the la- 

boratory to establish her claim on the 

dead-man’s heart, which, as his 

brother begun the subject, must, she 

thought, be some way connected 

with a bequest from his purse. She 

was horribly undeceived, when Sir 
William, armed with a search-war- 

rant, demanded access to all her re- 

positories in quest of the property 

which had been feloniously taken 
from his brother. And much more 
was her dismay, when, perceiving 
the trace of a man’s footstep through 
the mould of her garden, they ar- 
rived at the door of an old wood 
house or ruined hovel, in which she 
asserted, with long and loud excla- 
mations, that nothing could be found 
except an old pestle and mortar for- 
merly in her father’s employ. No- 
thing else was visible, but its size, 
its singular situation, and, above all, 
her notorious habit of untruth, 
caused the clerk to investigate the 
mortar, in which, concealed by a few 
dry leaves, lay the packet super- 
scribed by Colonel Bellenden, sealed 
with his seal, and addressed to his 
son. It was evidently the important 
packet so earnestly sought; and 
though the unbroken seal might have 
convinced the finders that Miss Mac- 
trash knew nothing of it, the minis- 
ters of justice conveyed her merci- 
lessly to theirchamber. There she 
was confronted by Geordie, who 
maintained an obstinate silence in 
opposition to her eloquence, till the 
judge was on the point of committing 
both for contempt of his authority, 
which could extort nothing like truth 
from either. And she was in the 
very instant of confessing that she 
had bought a pair of silk hose and a 
tartan cloak of Halfpenny Geordie 


for a box of medicated quassia, when. 


Fairfax himself entered. He was in 
no disguise, and begged in great agi- 
tation to be heard. He had received, 
he said, the most hospitable shelter 
from the busy, but benevolent, gos- 
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proofs of fidelity from Geordie, 
whose danger he could not know 
without giving some evidence in his 
favour. He ended by surrendering 
himself into his uncle’s official cus- 
tody, as the greatest culprit of the 
three, and was asked if he knew 
any thing of the packet’s contents. 
‘¢ Not aword, as I’ma sinner !”’ said 
Geordie, suddenly snatching it up— 
‘** and I'd have eaten every bit paper 
in’t if 1’d have thought of ye’re find- 
ing it; but | said to mysell, naeboay 
will ever go to Lucky Mactrash’s phy- 
sic mill, for fear of mischief.’’ And he 
threw it into the hands of Fairfax, who 
yielded it respectfully to his uncle. 
Sir William Bellenden led his ne- 
phew into another room, where 
breaking the seals of the packet, he 
showed him its contents, a roll of 
letters in cypher, and anonymous 
fragments, evidences of his rash cor- 
respondence with factious men, who 
had abandoned and betrayed their 
friends. Without one word of re- 
buke or admonition, the uncle com- 
mitted these fatal documents to the 
| flames. Fairfax felt the release from 
infamy ; and swearing to deserve the 
generous trust in his honour, was 
received again into the home and 
happiness of his family. The Lady 
Bluemantle of Twankybeck made 
vows against unseasonable boasts of 
secret news and old lowers; anid 
Halfpenny Geordie, or some kins- 
man to whom he bequeathed his 
name and profession, continued till 
very lately the favourite vagrant of 
Galloway.” 

‘* | must now have leave to say,” 
said the queen of our tale-telling 
party, ‘“‘that my turn is come. | 
have sat patiently, like Lalla Rookh, 
|while my Fadladdin and the rest of 
my court have talked ; but as I have 
no prince or bridal palanquin i 
view, my compensation must be a 
double share of time to talk myself.” 
And putting her hand into the port- 
folio of drawings which decided the 
subjects of our tales, she added, 
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«¢ The two last numbers of our lot- 
tery are almost blanks. A head of 
Queen Elizabeth’s schoolmistress, 
Dame Bryan, and a whole length of 
an old Scotch countess hanging in an 
iron cage! Let me try if I can match 
these ancient originals in high poli- 
tical life with two modern counter- 
parts in fact and fashion.” 


V. 





From the Literary Gazette. 
PETRARCH AND LAURA. 


(Petrargue et Laure.) By Madame 
de Genlis. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1819. 


The authors of the present day 
are so much in the habit of making 
rash vows, that no sooner has a poor 
critic fancied he had done ample jus- 
tice to positively the last poem or no- 
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vel, than another from the same ex- 
uberant source is submitted to his 
awful tribunal. Thus, although we 
are led to believe the ground work 
of Petrarch and Laura was laid, long 
previous to the composition of the 
“ History of Julien Delmour,” no- 
ticed in one of our earlier Gazettes, 
both the fair author, and our Parisian 
brethren, have very plainly inti- 
mated, that the volume terminates 
the publishing, if not the literary la- 
bours of Madame de Genlis. If so, 
in regretting the circumstance, it is 
but justice to add, that no female wri- 
ter of her age, could have taken 
leave of the public with a fairer title 
to its gratitude ; for it would be dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to name 
one, who, throughout the course of 
a long life, has so uniformly advo- 
cated the cause of piety and virtue. 

From a dedicatory epistle, prefix- 
ed to her last interesting legacy, ad- 
dressed to the Countess de Choiseul, 
a bosom friend, and, perhaps, an 
eéve, we learn, that the author has 
long meditated on the subject of such 
awork, evidently intended to exhibit 
the hero.no less. passionately aitach- 
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to glory and literature. ‘* Inferior 
in all things,” says Madame de Gen- 
lis, ** with regard to talents, | have 
nevertheless found myself in harmo- 
ny with him as to character, fond- 
ness for study, love of solitude, and 
the arts; also in the habitual use 
which he made of his imagina- 
tion, either as a source of consola- 
tion, or of happiness.”’ Our author 


I thinks this analogy has given her 


considerable facility in the execution 
of a task otherwise extremely ardu- 
ous in her estimation; how Madame 
de Genlis has acquitted herself, it 
will of course be for the public to 
decide. There is, however, some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in so vo- 
luminous and instructive a writer, 
closing her literary career with a 
memoir and panegyric on the dis- 
tinguished individual to whom Eu- 
rope is principally indebted for the 
revival of classical literature, after 
the long night of barbarism and dark- 
ness, in which Roman effeminacy had 
enabled the Goths and Vandals to 
bury it. 

The success and popularity of 
La Duchessa de la Valiére, and si- 
milar productions from the same 
hand, rendered the author particu- 
larly well adapted to the present un- 
dertaking ; and, as in the former in- 
stances, she has closely adhered to 
historical . facts, occasionally intro- 
ducing some of those real or ficti- 
tious episodes which threw such a 
charm over the above known perfor- 
mance. 

We shall abstain from a laboured 
analysis of the volumes before us, to 
which, from their moderate size, we 
are more inclined to refer our rea- 
ders. They will, it is hoped, be 
equally well satisfied with a limited 
glanee, and one or two extracts from 
that portion of the story, which hag 
most interested us. 

Alluding to the state of Italy, at 
the commencement of the 14th cen- 





tury, our author observes—‘ Whilst 





ed to his celebrated mistress, than 
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shedding torrents of blood. burning | 
cities, and adding new ruins to those 
of antiquity, a consoling genius, that 
of the fine arts, gently lighted on a 
few obscure sree of this beautiful 





region. Cimabue, and his pupil Gi- 
otto, discovered the art of painting, 
and created it for the second time ; 
Arnolfo Lassi, restored architecture ; 
Brunetto Lettini, gave lessons of phi- 
losophy, eloquence, and rhetoric, in 
the shade ; his disciple, the divine 
Danté, completed, while flying from 
persecution, the wonderful poem, 
in which his irritated muse has sown 
so many satirical verses ; Villani, a 
stern observer, and impartial judge 
of passing events, recorded the his- 
tory of them, and Perrarcu saw the 
light at Avezzo, A. D. 1304. 

Our hero visited Vaucluse at the 
early age of thirteen. Those who 
have read his sonnets, and seen that 
enchanting spot, will not be sur- 
prized at his having exclaimed, 
‘ what a delightful retreat! if ever I 
become the owner, I shall prefer it 
to the most sumptuous cities !’ 

Previously to Petrarch’s receiving 
lessons in love from the fascinating 
Laura, it appears that he heard lec- 
tures on civil law from the beautiful 
and learned Novella, who, by a sin- 
gular usage, well authenticated in 
the history of those days, frequently 
occupied the professor’s chair of her 
father in the university of Bologna ! 
Although a curtain drawn before the 
female Lu. p., was sufficient to pre- 
vent any distraction on the part of 
her auditors, we much fear it would 
have proved a very ineffectual bar- 
rier to the peeping ‘curiosity of our 
candidates for learning, either at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge ! 

One of the poet’s early sentiments, 
as expressed in a letter to a friend, 
does him great honour, and would 
be extremely serviceable to the phi- 
losophers and bards of more modern 
times. ‘<I love truth, and not sects ; 


i am sometimes a peripatetic or stoic, 
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often neither one nor the other ; but, 
before all, a christian!” 

With his ardent mind and brilliant 
fancy, it would have been very sur- 
prising indeed, had Petrarch long de- 
ferred the first business of poets, that 
of falling in love. He had scarcely 
attained his twenty-third year, when, 
returning one day from a solitary 
ramble in the neighbourhood of 
Avignon, he entered the church of 
St. Clair, when the source of his 
future joy and torment first caught 
his ravished sight. ‘‘ He kneeled, 
and after some moments occupied in 
prayer, happening to cast his eyes 
to the right, he saw an object that 
instantly absorbed all his attention. 
{Such is the frailty of our nature in 
all ages!] This was a young female, 
also on her knees ; and though turn- 
ed from him, Petrarch could not 
help admiring with the most lively 
emotion the perfect symmetry of 
her figure, the beauty of her neck, 
her shining ringlets, and the elegant 
simplicity of her dress. She wore 
a green robe (her favourite colour) 
ornamented with violets, the hum- 
blest of flowers, then become the 
most celebrated and fashionable, 
owing to the recent institution of the 
floreal games. Her necklace was 
composed of pearls and granate, 
while a part of her fine white tresses 
were turned up under a crown of 
filigreed gold set with jewels.” 

Fortunately for posterity, the beau- 
ty of Laura’s countenance proved 
still more attractive ; for had she 
failed to create a less impressive ef- 
fect, it is more than probable we 
should not now possess the Canzone, 
and many of those exquisite sonnets, 
of which all that have been subse- 
quently composed, are but as humble 
imitations. 

The first episode that occurs in 
this volume, is entitled, Elizabeth ot 
Bavaria. It is related by the most 
celebrated troubadour of his day 
Arnaud Vidal of Castelnaudari, the 
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golden violets. The story occupies 
several pages, and cannot fail greatly 
to amuse the admirers of Provencal 
literature. 

_The hapless courtship of Petrarch, 
his interviews with Laura, and the 
cruel efforts of her family to prevent 
their meeting too often, furnish a 
fine field for that species of senti- 
ment and description, in which the 
author has already distinguished her- 
self. The mode in which the mar- 
riage of his adored to the Lord of 
Saumane is first announced, connect- 
ed as it is with another interesting 
narrative, is not a little calculated to 
excite the reader’s sympathy. 

During that conflict of melarcholy 
and despair to which Laura’s mar- 
riage so naturally gave rise, and 
while wandering about in the woods, 
our hero meets a second troubadour ; 
for, as the old proverb will have it, 
* Birds of a feather,” &c. As this 
young gentleman’s stery also turns 
upon love, the parties soon become 
intimate, and a source of mutual con- 
solation. From an incident in the 
history of Cola de Rienzi being 
closely connected with that of Pe- 
trarch, the author has dwelt rather 
elaborately on this celebrated per- 
sonage ; by which facts, highly im- 
portant in themselves, are not ren- 
dered the less interesting from the 
comments of Madame de Genlis. 

The author consoles the sorrow- 
ful and desponding lover, by enabling 
him to restore his mistress to life, 
from a lethargic fit into which she 
had fallen during a dangerous illness. 
He soon after departs for Italy, not, 
however, before another lady be- 
comes desperately enamoured of 
him! but whose sighs are lost in 
‘empty air ;’ although she follows 
him to Rome in disguise, and sees 
him crowned at the Capitol; after 
which, the greatest poet, and most 
faithful lover of his age, makes the 
triumphant tour of Italy, where 
princes and cardinals, scholars and 
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i Jadies, contend for the honour of his 
society. But returning toward 
Avignon, several episodical incidents 
that occur in the course of his tra- 
vels, occasion various gloomy presen- 
timents. He enters the city by the 
very street in which the church of 
St. Clair stands ; the doors are hung 
with black; his heart misgives him ; 
led on by an irresistible, though ter- 
rifying curiosity, Petrarch enters. 
What are the objects that present 
themselves? A _ bier, surrounded 
with wax tapers, that shed a dim re- 
ligious light on a dead body, which 
lay extended on it, and whose face, 
according to the custom still observed 
in Italy, was uncovered. ‘The poet 
mutters to himself, perhaps | am 
going to see a friend! He vainly 
endeavours to stifle a yet more hor- 
rible thought. Lost, and trembling, 
he raises his eyes. Just heaven! 
*tis a woman! and her head wears a 
crown of withered myrtle [the one 
he had received on the Capitol.] 
Unhappy Petrarch!—A cold sweat 
bedews his forehead, his blood freezes 
in his veins; he had recognized 
Laura!....Without shedding a single 
tear, his eyes are stedfastly fixed on 
the petrifying corse!—Those orbs, 
whose softness and brilliancy he has 
so often celebrated, are closed for 
ever; the eternal shades of death 
are over them! Remaining immove- 
able for several minutes, the poet, 
suddenly searching under his mantle, 
draws forth his laurel crown, and 
throwing it into the coffin, exclaims, 
idle phantom of glory! descend into 
the tomb, and disappear with her! 
At these words, worn out and ex- 
hausted, he fell senseless into the 
arms of his friend Bombasia. 
Although Petrarch and Laura may 
be said to partake of the defects, as 
well as the excellencies, of Madame 
dé Genlis, she could not have chosen 
a more popular subject ; and if this 
historical romance, for so it deserves 
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fusely in concetti, a fault long tole- 
rated in French writers, and becom- 
ing very prevalent amongst our own 
novelists, it is unquestionably every 
way worthy of bearing the distin- 
guished author’s name. While she 
has taken care to remove every im- 
moral shade from the often disputed 
nature of this renowned attachment 
and intimacy, there is a tone of ex- 
treme sensibility and tenderness in 
the whole narration. 
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For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR 


Into the interior of Missouri and Ar- 
kansaw, from Potosi, or Mine a 
Burton, in Missouri territory, in a 
southwest direction, toward the 
Rocky Mountains; performed in 
the years 1818 and 1819. By 
Henry R. Schoolcraft. | 


\ (Continued from page 265.) 


Sunday, November 15th. 

This morning, the sky being clear, 
and the weather pleasant, we left 
the cave, and resumed our journey 
toward the south west. On quitting 
the cave, our design was to turn im- 
mediately from the valley of the 
creek, but we found the hills so pre- 
cipitous, that we were compelled to 
pursue up the valley, in a north west 
course, for aconsiderable distance, 
before an opportunity for leaving it 
presented. We now entered on a 
high, rough and barren tract of coun- 
try, consisting of a succession of 
ridges running nearly at right angles 
to the course we travelled, so that 
for the first six miles, we were con- 
tinually climbing up slowly to the 
tops of these lofty heights, or de- 
scending with cautious tread, into the 
intervening guifs—an exercise which 
we found equally hazardous and fa- 
tiguing. For this distance the soil 
was covered thinly with yellow pine, 
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and shrubby oaks, and with so thick 
a growth of underbrush, as to in- 
crease, very much, the labour of tra- 
velling. ‘To this succeeded a high- 
land prairie, with little timber, or 
underbrush, and covered with grass. 
We found the travelling upon it very 
good, although it occasionally pre- 
sented considerable elevation, and 
inequalities of surface, and we pur- 
sued our way with a pace accelerated 
by the reflection that we had emerged 
at last from the region of stony pre- 
cipices and brambled valleys, through 
which we had been tearing our way, 
at the two-fold expense of great bo- 
dily fatigue, and such parts of our 
clothing as were not buckskin. In 
calling this a highland prairie, I am 
to be understood as meaning a tract 
of highland generally level, and 
with very little wood or shrubbery. 
[t is a level woodless barren covered 
with wild grass, and resembling the 
natural meadows or prairies of the 
western country in appearance, but 
lacks their fertility, their entire want 
of wood, and their remarkable equa- 
lity of surface. In travelling across 
such a district of country, we have 
found little to interest. There are 
no prominent features in the physi- 
ognomy of the country to catch the 
eye. There is no landmark in per- 
spective, to which, by travelling, we 
seem to approach. The unvaried 
aspect of the country produces sa- 
tiety. We travelled diligently and 
silently. Now and then an oak stood 
in our path ; sometimes a cluster of 
bushes crowned the summit of a 
sloping hill—the deer frequently 
bounded on before us—we some- 
times disturbed the rabbit from its 
sheltering bush, or were suddenly 
startled by the flight of a brood of 
quails ; but there} was nothing else 
to interrupt the silence of our march, 
or by exciting fresh interest, to 
lighten its fatigue. The mineralogy 
of the country was wholly uninte- 
resting. Its geological character pre- 


| sented great uniformity, the rocks 
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| stone, while its banks, in common 
| with all the adjacent region, are se- 


Salso toward the north west, and 
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being secondary limestone overlaying 
sand-stone. In travelling twelve miles 
we came to the banks of a small 
stream, (the first running water seen 
since leaving the cave,) and encamp- 
ed upon its banks, just as night closed 
around. Distance, 18 miles. 


Monday, November 16th. 

Nothing worthy of remark in the 
physical productions of the country 
has this day been met with. The 
face of the country, soil, trees, ani- 
mals observed, and weather, have 
presented no character different from 
what was noticed yesterday. 

We quit our encampment at early 
daylight, taking a due south-west 
course by the compass. In travel- 
ling five miles we came to a stream, 
running north west, from which we 
conclude, it is tributary to the Mis- 
souri. In fording it, | observed the 
bottom to be agrey compact of sand- 


condary limestone. ‘This sandstone, 
appears to be, in fact, the rock upon 
which the great secondary limestone 
formation of this country rests. It 
has appeared as the lowest stratum 
in almost every high bluff, and form- 
ing the surface of almost every deep 
valley, from the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. at the cornice rock, a little 
below Herculaneum, to the place of 
our present encampment, a distance 
ina south west course of about 150 
miles. How far it extends south, 
and west, it is impossible to say. 
Every appearance tends, however, to 
justify an opinion, that it reaches far 
to the west, and that it overlays those 
primitive rocks which are supposed 
to extend eastwardly from the Rocky 
Mountains. Four miles beyond this 
stream we arrived on the banks of 
another, and a larger stream, running 


spent several hours in attempting to 
cross it. We succeeded at last in 
getting our baggage and our horse 
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the tine we had Iost, and a hand- 
some wetting. Three miles farther 
brought us to the banks of a third 
stream, little inferior in size to the 
one last passed, and winding off also 
in a general course toward the north 
west. Upon the banks of this stream 
we encamped for the night, the after- 
noon being nearly spent, and feeling 
somewhat fatigued from the labour of 


ing our way through the brush and 
green brier so thickly interwoven on 
their borders, while the intervening 
ridges were little else but a pile of 
angular stones, with here and there 
an oak tree, set as if all the inge- 
nuity of the stone mason had been 
exercised upon it. When the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer estimated that Lou- 
isiana only cost three cents per acre 
on the average of the whole number 
of square miles in the territory, he 
probably had no idea that there was 





any pact of it which could be consi- 
dered dear at that price. Yet, I 
think it would be money dearly ex- 
pended in the purchase of such lands 
as we have this day traversed. Dis- 
tance 12 miles. 


Tuesday, November 17th. 

We have been at a loss to know to 
what river the streams we yesterday 
passed are tributary. Their course 
shows them to belong to the Mis- 
souri, through some of its lowermost 
southern tributary rivers. We con- 
clude ourselves too far south for the 
Gasconade, and that we have conse- 
quently fallen upon the head waters 
of the Little Osage. This opinion 
is strengthened by the distance we 
have travelled, and by our having 
previously passed what we consider- 
ed as the head waters of the Gasco- 
nade. If on the Little Osage we are 
farther north than we wish, and un- 
der this impression we this morning 
altered our course from s. w. tos. s. 
w., which carried us directly up the 
valley of the creek on which we en- 








safely over, at the expense only of 


camped. In travelling two or three 


crossing so many streams, and tear- ' 
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miles, however, it bent off too far 
west, and we again entered upon the 
highlands. We had not travelled far 
when we discovered in a ravine be- 
low, four bears upon trees. We 
have not heretofore sought to go out 
of our way for the purpose of hunt- 
ing, but this was directly in our 
course, and too fine an opportunity 
to exercise our skill in hunter sport, 
to be neglected. We accordingly 
determined to give them battle. To 
prevent the effects of a fright we 
tied our horse to a sapling, and put- 
ting balls on the top of the charge 
already in our fowling pieces, began 
cautiously to get within shooting dis- 
tance. Unluckily we had no dog, 
and as the country was open, the 
bears soon perceived us. The only 
hope now was to run immediately to 
the foot of the trees to keep them 
up, but while attempting this, they 
began, one after the other, to come 
down, my companion sprained his 
ankle in running and fell, while | ar- 
rived within fifty yards of the tree, 
and had the mortification to snap my 
gun at the last one, just as he had 
gained the foot of the tree. They 
fled across an adjacent ridge, and we 
in pursuit, but the tall grass screened 
them from our sight, and after spend- 
ing an hour in fruitless search, gave 
up the chase, returned to bring up 
our pack horse, and pursued our 
way, considerably fatigued by an ad- 
venture, in which the bears certainly 
were victorious. ‘The most serious 
evil, however, was to come. Petti- 
bone had sprained his ankle, but not 
conscious of the hurt at first, had 
considerably inflamed it, in the pur- 
suit of the bear. He now began to 
feel its effects, and in travelling two 
miles farther the pain became so se- 
vere, that he was unable to proceed, 
and we encamped in a valley, where 
we found both wood and water, at 
‘about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Distance 6 miles. 
Wednesday, November 18th. 


On our stopping yesterday to en- 
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camp, my first care after unpacking 
the horse and turning him loose to 
feed, was to erect a snug camp, for [ 
expected my companion. would be 
confined several days by the hurt he 
had received. ‘The pain seemed in- 
tense, so that he was unable to stand. 
We were not prepared for such an 
accident, our whole medicine. chest 
consisting of a box of Lee’s pills, and 
some healing salve. { recommended, 
however, the only thing I thought 
might be beneficial that our travel- 
ling pack afforded. It was a solution 
of common salt in warm water. 
With this we bathed the ankle, and 
bound it up with flannel and buffaloe 
skin. This done, anda good log fire 
built in front of the camp, he had 
all the physical aid which could be 
given, and while he sought repose 
on a bed of skins resting upon dry 
grass, 1 took my gun and strolled 
about the valley within hearing of 
camp, with the view of killing some 
birds for supper. This was in rea- 
lity one of the most pensive moments 
{ experienced in my whole tour. The 
reflection that we should be confined 
a week or fortmght at that spot 
where there was not green herbage 
enough for our horse to subsist, 
where there were neither deer or 
wild turkey, where there happened 
to be very little wood contiguous to 
the camp, and which was altogether, 
a. most dreary and desolate, place— 
all this served to stamp the accident 
as a peculiar misfortune, and my anx- 
lety was increased, by the know- 
ledge that we had not provisions 
enough killed to last half that time, 
and by the fear that the inflamma- 
tion, which was severe, might even- 
tuate, through the want of medical 
aid, in a mortification, and endanger 
his life. Such reflections obtruded 
themselves, while I sauntered around 
on the desolate rocks overlooking 
ourcamp. The fact is, J killed no- 
thing, but was rejoiced on my return 
to find that the pain was not so vio- 
lent. He took acup of strong coffee 
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and a biscuit for supper, and after! 
enjoying a good night’s rest, awoke | 
in the morning, greatly improved. 
He could sti ind upon his foot, and 
thought by a different arrangement | 
of our pack, he might ride the horse, 
and continue our journey. ‘That ar- 
rangement was accordingly made, 
and mounting the horse, he seated | 
himself on the top of our blankets | 
and skins, and we bid adieu to our) 
camp, with spirits as much exhila- 
rated above the common tone, as 





they had, the evening before, been 


depressed below it. Our course of 
travelling was s.s. w., which car- 
ried us directly up the valley. We 
had, however, not gone more than a 
mile, when two bears were disco- 
vered, at no great distance, playing 


with each other in the grass. We) 


were, in fact, within shooting dis- 
tance, and had approached without 
exciting either notice or alarm. Mr. 
P. for a moment forgot his pains 
and dismounted to take a shot at 
them. We each put an additional 
ball into our guns, and examined our 
priming, then taking a deliberate 
aim, both fired at the same moment. 
Neither shot took effect, or if wound- 
ed, they ran with their usual clum- 
siness over an adjoining hill, leaving 
us the satisfaction of having shot at a 
bear. 

We now entered ona very elevated 
tract of land, barren in appearance, 
but still covered with oaks, and rising 
one ridge above another, until we 
had attained a very great elevation, 
and one which commanded the most 
extensive prospect to the north and 
north west, and on gaining its sum- 
mit the view was equally command- 
ing to the south and south east. This 
ridge appears to be a favourite haunt 
for elk and bear, which have been 
frequently seen in our path. The 
enormous size of the horns of the 





horns upon its back, which would 
otherwise incommode, if not entirely 
por its passage through a thicket. 

n descending from this highland, we 
came upon the banks ofa small stream 
running south,and which originated in 
several springs in the valley which 
we have thus accidentally struck. 
Presuming it to be a tributary of 
White River, we pursued down its 
jbanks for about six miles and en- 


\camped. Distance 18 miles. 


Thursday, November 19th. 

The valley we are now in is 
bounded on each side by bluffs of 
limestone overlaying sandstone. The 
mineralogical character of the coun- 
try has been quite uninteresting 
since last noticed. From this spot 
we shall no longer travel by the 
jcompass, but pursue the stream, 
which I shall for the present call 
Limestone River, in all its windings, 


,|}down. This stream is wholly com- 


posed of springs which gush at al- 
most every step from its calcareous 
banks, and it rapidly assumes the 
character ‘of a considerable river. 
The waters are very pure, cold, and 
transparent. We have this day pass- 
ed over some rich bottom lands co- 
vered with elm, beech, oak, maple, 
sycamore, and ash. We have fre- 
quently driven the deer, from its 
covert, and the wild turkey, duck, 
and grey squirrel, have been almost 
constantly in sight. General course 
south. Distance 12 miles. 





Friday, November 20th. 

Within a mile from our last night’s 
encampment, we met with the first 
‘cane, and found new difficulties in 
forcing our way throughit. Our ap- 
proach to a warmer climate is fur- 
ther indicated by several green plants 
which we have not before noticed, 
and particularly by the black haw, 


elk give that animal an appearance || which we have this day found in 
of singular disproportion, but it has jj great perfection, notwithstanding the 
a stately carriage, and in running by || advanced season. The lands continue 








throwing up its head, brings the||to be that rich alluyion which is 
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common to all the streams and val- 
lies of Missouri, and covered by a 
luxuriant growth of forest timber, 
shrubs, vines, cane, and green briar, 
often so matted and interwoven to- 
gether, that our progress is not only 
retarded, but attended with great fa- 
tigue. The extent of these bottoms 
is, however, small, and they are 
bordered by very high bluffs of cal- 
careous rock. In our progress, we 
have been continually breaking in 
upon the retreats of those natural 
possessors of the soil, the bear, and 
the deer. The turkey, the duck, 
swan, prairie hen, and squirrel, have 
also viewed us as enemies, and fled 
at our approach. Such is the admi- 
rable power and foresight with 


which the creator has endowed eve- | 
ry part of animated nature, for its! 


own conduct and preservation, that 
whether operatiug by instinctive im- 
pulse, as in the deer or wild fowl, or 
by a reasoning and comparing facul- 
ty as in man, the effect is equally 
powerful, certain, and complete. 
‘he stream which we are pursu- 
ing, is devious beyond all example, 
and is further characterized by be- 
ing made up wholly of springs which 
bubble up from the rocks along its 
banks. No tributary has, as yet, 
swelled its current either from the 
right or the left, but it continues visi- 
bly to increase from the springs, 
some of which are of immense size, 
and all remarkable for the purity of 
We have passed one 
of these springs to day, which de- 
serves to be ranked among the natu- 
ral phenomenon of this region. It 
rushes out of an aperture in a lime- 
stone rock, at least 50 yards across, 
and where it joins the main river 
about 1,000 yards below, is equal to 
it, both in width and depth, the wa- 
ters possessing the purity of crystal. 
I sat my gun against a tree, and un- 
buckled my belt, preparatory to a 
drink, and in taking a few steps to- 
wards the brink of the spring, disco- 
‘vered an Elk’s horn of most astonish- 
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ing size, which I afterwards hung 
{upon a limb of a contiguous oak to 
advertise the future traveller that he 
had been preceded by human foot- 

eps in his visit to the Elkhorn 
Spring. 

The difficulties we find in making 
our way down this valley, especially 
with a horse, seem to increase with 
the size of the stream, and the width 
of the valley, and if we formerly 
thought it wearisome in climbing 
over stony ridges, we now find it la- 
borious in breaking our way through 
thickets bound together by grape 
vines and green briar, which are 
constantly either ‘entangling our 





horses feet, or become so wound 
around our bodies that we are 
obliged to use a knife in cutting 
through. In breaking through one 
of these thickets I lost my mineral 
hammer, a misfortune | shall have 
frequent cause to regret, as it served 
both for detaching small specimens 
of such mineral bodies as I found 
worthy of notice, and for occasional- 
ly putting a nail in the shoes of our 
horse. ‘The latter is, | confess, the 
only essay I have ever had occasion 
to make in the farrier’s art, but it is 
an attention dictated by humanity, 
and which every traveller who 
makes long journeys across such 
stony and desolate tracts, should be 
provided for. We encamped at dusk 
on the brink of the river, on the 
skirts of an extensive cane brake, 
more fatigued than we have been for 
several days, and having only travel- 
led a distance of 12 miles. General 
course, 5S. 


Saturday, November 21st. 

The bottom lands continue to im- 
prove both in quality and extent, and 
the growth of cane is more vigorous 
and green, and affords a nutritious 
food for our horse. The bluffs on 
each side of the valley continue, and 
are covered by the yellow pine. At 
the distance of six miles below our 


——— 








last night’s encampment, the river. 
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receives its first tributary from the 
left in a stream of a size nearly equal 
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continues mild and pleasant. We 
have passed innumerable flocks of 


to itself, which enters at the foot of||turkey in the course of this day ; 


avery lofty bluff, nearly at right an- 
gles, and the river below their 
junction is visibly increased in 


size. The extreme limpidity of 


the water of this stream gives rise 
to a species of deception of which 


also bear, deer, pigeon, duck, and 
squirrel. General course, S. 5, E. 
|| Distance, 12 miles. 





3 Sunday, November 22d. 
| The difficulties attending our pro- 


we have this day had a serious|| gress along the banks of the river, 
proof. It is so clear, white, andj|jinduced us this morning to take 


transparent, that the stones and peb- 


the highlands, where we found the 


bles in its bottom at a depth of 8 or || travelling much easier, both to our- 


10 feet are reflected through it)|selves and our horse. 


On quitting 


with the most perfect accuracy as to | the valley of the limestone, we held 
colour, size, and position, and at the '||a due west course for about two 
same time appear as if within 2 or 3|| miles, in order completely to disen- 
feet of the surface of the water. Its || gage ourselves from the pine forest, 
depth cannot, therefore, be judged || the ravines, and the brush, border- 
by the eye -with any probability of} ing the right bank of the river, when 


that degree of exactness which can 


we found ourselves on an open bar- 


be had by looking into common clear || ren, with very little timber, or un- 


streams. 


The explanation of this || derbrush, and generally level. We 


phenomenon is referable to the ex- || now altered our course to S. S. W. 
treme degree of the purity of the land travelled in a direct line 14 
water, which holds no fine particles || miles without meeting any thing wor- 


of earth in suspension, and admits ||thy of remark. 
the rays of light to pass through it 


We passed over 
a sterile soil, destitute of wood, with 


without being intercepted orrefract- || gentle elevations, but no bills or 


ed by those particles. 


cliffs, and ro water. ‘The want of 


In attempting to ford the river |ithe latter we began sensibly to ex- 


where the water appeared to be 2, 


perience as night approached, and 


or at most 3 feet deep, the horse ||entered a rocky valley bending to- 


suddenly plunged in below his depth 
and was compelled to swim across 


»|| wards the S. E. in hopes of finding 
,||it. Nothing could equal the sterili- 


by which our baggage got complete- || ty, or the rugged aspect of this val- 


ly wetted. Our tea, meal, salt 


»|\ley, which deepened rapidly as we 


sugar, &c. was either greatly da- || went, and was nothing more than a 
maged, or entirely spoiled; our/||dry channel scooped out of a mass 
skins, blankets, and clothing, were ||of rocks and stones, and seemed 
also soaked with water, and such|jalike to forbid the expectation of 
part of our powder as was not bot- || finding either wood, grass, or water. 


tled shared the same fate. This 


For two miles we pursued our way 


proved a serious misfortune, as our || without the prospect of finding a suit- 


situation precluded the possibility of || able place to encamp. 


getting new supplies 


Night was 





It was near /||closing fast around us, and as the 
night when this accident happened, 


and we immediately encamped, and 


sky darkened, the wind began to 
raise, and as it murmured among the 


began to dry our effects, and save || pines which crowned the high blufis 


what was not wholly ruined, in 


by which we were encompassed, 


which we consumed a considerable || seemed to forbode that we were des- 


part of the night. The weathe 
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almost involuntarily stopped to sur- 
vey thé scene around us, and at this 
moment observed a small spring of 
water trickling among the stones at 
ovr feet, and turning toward its 
source, a cave in the rock, situated 
about midway up the bluff, yawned 
before us. 

Eiated with this sudden discovery, 
we immediately scrambled up to ex- 
plore it, found it habitable, with a 
spring issuing at its mouth, and 
encamped.. It was a spacious cave, 
and when we had kindled our fires, 
the reflection of light upon its high 
and rugged roof, and the different 
apartments into which it separated, 
produced an effect of awful grandeur 
which it is impossible to describe. 
The train of reflections in which we 
are apt to indulge is not always the 
effect of a previous resolution, nor 
is it always within the power of 


_ control ; and while we partook of our 


frugal meal of dried venison, bread, 
and water, we were almost imper- 
ceptibly drawn into a conversation 
on the nature and objects of our 
journey—the hardships of the hun- 
ter’s life—its advantages and disad- 
vantages—and comparison between 
savage and civilized society. This 
carried us to other scenes—the land 
of our nativity—which seemed dear- 
er in being at a distance—the con- 
wersatton dropped, and we spread 
our skins and prepared for sleep. 
While the light alternately glared or 
faded upon the terrific walls of the 
cave, I engraved the date of our visit 
‘with a knife upon a smooth calcare- 
ous rock, and transcribed from my 
journal a part of the following in- 
‘scription, previously peaciled for the 
purpose : 


*O thon, who, clothed with magic spell, 
Delight’st in lonely wilds to dwell, 
‘Resting in rift, or wrapt in air, 
Remote from mortal ken or care. 
‘Spirit of Caverns—goddess blest! 
‘Hear a suppliant’s fond request, 
“One—who nor a wanton calls 

“Or intruder in thy walls ; 
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One, who spills not on the plain 
Blood for sport, or worldly gain, 
Like his red barbarian kin 

Deep in murder—foul in sin ; 

Or with high horrific yells 

Rends thy dark and silent cells ; 
But a devious traveller nigh, 
Weary, hungry, angel and dry ; 
One who seeks thy shelter blest, 
Not to riot—but to rest. 

Grant me, from thy crystal rill, 

Oft my glittering cup to fill; 

Let thy dwelling, rude and high, 
Form our nightly canopy, 

And by super-human wails 

Ward the dew that nightly falls; 
Guard me from the ills that creep 
Gn the houseless traveller's sleep, 
From the ravenous panther’s spring, 
From the scorpien’s poisoned sting, 
From the serpent—reptile curst, 
Or the Indian’s midnight thrust. 
Grant me sweet repose by night, 
And a vision of delight! 

Grant me this—and o’er my sleep 
Thy aerial vigils keep. 

Let me dream of friendship true, 
And that human ills are few ; 

Let me dream that boyhood’s schemes 
Are not, what I've found them—dreams ; 
And his hopes, however gay, 

Have not flitted fast away. 

Let me dream life is no bubble, 
That the world is free of trouble, 
And my heart’s a stranger still 

To the cares that fain would kill. 
Let me dream I[ e’er shall find 
Honour fair—or fortune kind, 

And that time shall sweetly fling 

In my path perpetual spring. 

Let me dream my bosom never 
Felt the pang from friends to sever ; 
And that life is not replete, 

Or with loss, pain, woe, deceit, 

Let me dream misfortune's smart 
Ne’er hath wrung my bleeding heart, 
Nor from home its potenf$way 
Drove me far—oh far away. 

Let me dream my journey here 

Is not fraught with toil severe ; 
That the barren is net dreary, 

Nor my daily marches weary ; 

And the cliff—the brake-—the brier, 
Never wound, and never tire; 
Stony couch, and chilly sky, 
Trackless desart, movutain dry, 
These afflict not, but beguile 

Time away, like beauty’s smile. 
Let me dream it, for I know, 
When [ wake, it is not so. 


Monday, November 234. 
Our horse was turned loose la 
night with the poorest prospect 
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picking up a meal than he has yet 
experienced, and we had our fears 
that the sterility of the country 


would induce him to stray off. In 
this we were not disappointed, and 
spent the greater part of the fore- 
noon in looking him up. We then 
followed down the valley about three 
miles, and came to the banks of the 
stream we had the day before left. 
A considerable change in the face of 
the country has taken place. Instead 
of rich bottoms, we have a high oak 
prairie. The perpendicular bluffs, 
and the pine, have also disappeared, 
and in their place we have long 
sloping hills, covered by oaks. The 
stream has also visibly increased in 
size, and is now deep enough to float 
a keel boat of 20 tons burthen. 
Thinking it had received a conside- 
rable tributary from the left bank, at 
no great distance above, we tied our 
horse, and pursued up several miles, 

but were mistaken On returning, 
we followed down about 3 miles, and 
encamped on the banks of the river. 
Distance 10 miles. We have ob- 
served little game to day ; the wea- 
ther continues pleasant. ‘ 


Tuesday, November 24th. 

Got our horse packed at day light, 
and travelled down the river’ e bank 
14 miles, and encamped. ‘Lands 
chiefly poor ; some bottoms of a se- 
cond quality, but very narrow, and 
hemmed in by rocks and hills. The 
river has to day, about 7 miles be- 
low our encampment, received a tri- 
butary from the right bank, and a 
little below, another from the left. 
A singular circumstance was noticed | 
at the former. It enters the river 
in a direction contrary to that of the 
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appearance of having been deserted 
3 or 4 years. These are the first 
traces of savage life, (save some 
hacks apparently made with hatchets 
in saplings, noticed yesterday and to 
day, ) which we have seen since leay- 
ing the Fourche a Courtois. Seve- 
ral causes have induced the Indians 
to relinquish hunting in this quarter, 
and principally their wars among’ 
themselves, which have kept them 
in mutual fear of each other. Late- 
ly the Indian tithe has been extin- 
guished by purchase by the United 
States, and this stream will no longer 
be included in their hunting grounds. 
It was claimed by the Osages. The 
inducements for hunting are, how- 
ever, great, and large quantities of 
bear, deer, elk, and beaver skins, 
might be collected. 1 had an oppor- 
tunity this day, while travelling 
across a very rocky bank of the 


river, to observe too large and beau- 
tiful beavers who were sporting in 


water. They afterwards came out 
and sat upon a rock, occasionally 
changing positions, and evincing 
great dexterity and quickness in 
their movements. They were 
within shooting distance, but I re- 
served my fire, a few moments to 
observe their motions, when sudden- 
ly they darted into their holes. 
The wild turkey has also been very 
abundant to day, and the duck and 
geese upon the river. Distance 14 
miles. 


Wednesday, November 25th. 
The quality of the lands passed 
over to day has, in general, been 
sterile, with little timber. A few 
strips of good bottom lands have in- 
In travelling 10 miles, 


current of the water, and with such | jon descending the slope of a long 


velocity, that it maintains its course | 
for many yards up stream, until the | 
opposing current overpowers, and | 
turns it downward. A little below 
the junction of these streams, we 
passed several Indian camps, but all 


in a state of decay, and bearing the 
Vou. IL. 
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hill, we descried at its foot a large 

cabin, covered with split board, and 
were elated with the idea of finding it 
inhabited by a white hunter. On 
coming up, however, we were disap- 
pointed. It had apparently been de- 
serted about a year, or 18 months. 
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We could not, however, resist the 
comfortable shelter it afforded from 
the weather, and encamped in it at 
an early hour in the afternoon. ‘The 
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the possibility of getting a supply, 
unless we should be fortunate enough 
to arrive at some hunter’s cabin in 
the course of one or two days. We 





scite had been chosen with the saga- 
city of a hunter. A stream ran in 
front, on the back was a thick and 
extensive forest, and a large cane 
brake commenced near one side of 
it, and extended to the banks of the 
river, so that it afforded great faci- 
lities for procuring the three great 
requisites for encampment, wood, 
water, and horse feed. On going to 
the river, we are surprised to find it 
considerably enlarged. It is as wide 
at this place as the Muskingum at 
Marietta, and probably affords as 
much water, at this season of the 
year. The weather continues mild. 
Distance 10 miles. 


Thursday, November 26th. 

The great width of the: river, 
which appears to have suddenly in- 
creased, induced us to believe we 
were upon White Ittver, and that the 
stream we have been following has 
discharged its waters some miles 
above, where the thickness of the 
cane and brush rendered it impossi- 
ble to travel near the river’s bank. 
‘To ascertain this point | went back 
about five miles, and took a circuit 
into the country on the opposite side 
of the river, but found our conjec- 
ture unfounded, no stream of any 
size coming in at that place. 

It is necessary here to note, that 
.we have for several days been inthe 
expectation of striking the hunter 
settlements on White Riv er, having 
already been in the woods more 
than double the time contemplated. 
Our supplies have consequently 
been failing for several days. Our 
bread gave out more than a week 
ago, and we have not Indian meal 
enough to last more than one day 
more. Our dried meat and our shot 
are also nearly expended, so that 
there appears a certainty of running 
out of provisions, very soon, without 


| have, in fact, already been on short, 
allowance for two days past, and be- 
gin to feel the effects of an unsatis- 
fied appetite. The following inci- 
dent will serve to show the situation 
to which we were reduced. In re- 
turning from the little tour of obser- 
vation | made onthe right banks of 
the river, | met with a deserted 
Indian, or White Hunter’s Camp, 
where | found three pumpkins upona 
vine which had sprung up froma seed 
accidentally dropped by the former 
‘occupant. One of them having been 
partly eaten by some wild animal, 
I gave the balance to my horse, ex- 
cept a portion which I reserved for 
my own use, and which I sat down 
and eat with as much pleasure as | 
ever enjoyed from the most delicious 
melon or peach. I was not, indeed, 











hunger. The other two I took to 
camp, where I received the hearty 
congratulations of my companion 
upon so fortunate a discovery, and 
arrangements were immediately 
made for a grand stew. A little 
iron camp kettle we carried with us, 
was well adapted for the purpose, 
and we had a plenty both of water 
and of salt, but as we shad neither 
bread, nor meat, nor any other eat- 
able thing to make up a_ repazst, 
some epicures would not have re- 
lished the entertainment. Never- 
theless, we enjoyed a most hearty 
and social repast, for what we lacked 
in variety we made up in rarity ; and 
‘had a haunch of venison, dressed with 
all the spices of the east, smoked 
upon our oaken table, we could not 
have done more ample justice to the 
cookery. 

A circumstance has been noticed 
this evening, which proves that the 
climate we are in, is adapted to the 
growth of cotton, several stalks 0! 
which were found growing sponta: 








before sensible of such a degree of 
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neously among the weeds encircling | 
our camp. The bowls were hand- 
somely filled with cotton of a fine 
quality, and we picked some of it, 
for the purpose of kindling fire, as 
we find it preferable to tow, which | 
we have heretofore used. | 


Friday, November 27th. 
Having exhausted our provisions 
and our shot, so that we could pro- | 
cure no support from our guns, we 
determined on leaving our heavy 
baggage and horse at ‘the Hunter’ S| 
Camp, in order that we might travel | 


| 


settlement, which we had reason to 
believe was at no great distance. 
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ing objects at a distance of 50 yards, 


| detained us in camp until sun rise, 


when we ascended the river hills on 
our left, and travelled diligently ina 
S. Ss. E. course, which was that of the 


| river, until late in the afternoon. A 
} want of water now compelled us 
| again to seek the river’s bank, and 


we encamped in a thick cane brake 
in season to gather up some wood, 
and build a fire, before dark. . Our 
route this day has lain across a rough 


| and sterile tract of country, covered 


with oak, and destitute of streams, 
and we have seen abundance of deer, 


rite range at this season of the year. 
The rocks are inv ariably secondary 


with greater rapidity in search of a| for whom it appears to be a favou- 
| 


We had each provided ourselves 
with knapsacks, in which we put a_/| 
blanket, and some other indispensa- | 


bles. Our horse, with a bell on, was | 


turned into the adjacent cane brake, 
and our baggage piled in one corner 
of the camp, secured from the wea- 
ther by boards, bark, &c. With 
these arrangements we left the camp 
at an early hour, keeping on the 
highlands nearly parallel with the 
river, which ran in a general course 
s.s. w. After travelling about six 
miles, we were rejoiced to hear a gun 
fired on eur left, supposing it to be 
some hunter who could afford us re- 
lief, or at least direct us in what sec- 
tion of the country we were, and with 


this view made great exertions to find | 
him. We fired several times—we hal- | 


loed, and were answered, but after 
pursuing him for some time, were 


obliged to give up the attempt, and. 


pursue our way, having lost an hour | 
or two in the search. Tn going eight 
miles further, night overtook us, and | 
we encamped in an [ndian bark tent 


on the bank of the river, which had | 


hot been occupied for one or two 
years. Distance 14 miles. 
weather is becoming cooler. 


Saturday, November 28th. 


We this morning finished the last 


morsel of our provisions. A ‘dense 


The. 


fog which prevented us from discern- } 


| limestone, which has continued to be 
the surface rock, in all the district 
we have passed over, since last no- 
tice. The mineralogy has not been 
interesting. Iron ores, some crys- 
tallized quartz, pyrites and horn- 
stone, are the principal substances 
noticed. The weather, which has 
been mild and pleasant, since we 
commenced our journey. has expe- 
rienced a change that has gradually 
been operating for several days, and 
we have sensibly felt the increase of 
cold for the last two nights. The uni- 
form temperature (44°) of the air, and 
the serenity of the atmosphere, have 
been the subject of frequent remark, 
| while we have been travelling in 
\\this section of,territory. There 
have been a few days in which the 
\atmosphere was smoky, but, at the 
|same time, an Increased warmth was 
observable ; and with the exception 
| of a slight shower of rain, which fell 
| during the night, while encamped 
on the Merrimack, and a rain storm 
| which prevailed while in Ashley’s 























| Cave, on the Currents, the sky has 
|}remained unclouded. We did not, 
indeed, expect to find the climate so 
favourable at this season of the year, 
and are disposed to believe that the 
month of November in this region, 
may uniformly be characterized by 
mild, serene, and pleasant weather. 
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Distance 14 miles. 
per. 


Acorns for sup- 


Sunday, November 29th. 


A thick fog which overhung the 
valley this morning , prevented us | 
from quitting our camp at an early | 
hour. When sufficiently clear to 
discern our way, we ascended the 
river hills on our left, and took a 
$. S. E. course across the Highlands, 
and after travelling 12 miles, en- 
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From him we learned that the stream 
we had been following down, wasthe 
Great North Fork of White River— 
that we were then within ten miles 
of its mouth, and that we were with- 
in a few miles of a house either 
way. Elated with this information, 
we turned about, and followed our 
informant, who, in travelling about 
seven miles in a N. w. direction, 
brought us to a hunter’s house on 
Bennett’s Bayou, a tributary stream 
of the North Fork, where we ar- 





camped in a deep ravine after dark, 
as we were unable before to tind wa- 
ter. Nothing can exceed the rough- 
ness and sterility of the country we 
have to day traversed ; and the end- 
less succession of steep declivities, 
and broken, rocky precipices, sur- 
mounted, added to a languor conse- 
quent to our situation, has rendered 
the day’s march unusually fatiguing. 


Monday, November 30th. 


We obtained little sleep last night 
on account of the cold, and com- 
menced our journey at a very early 
hour this morning. After travelling 
two miles we fell into a horse path 
with fresh tracks leading both ways, 
and after some deliberation, followed 
the left hand end of it, leading to the 
n. E, There: was no doubt now of 
our being on a path occasionally tra- 
velled between two settlements, but 
jt was impossible tq@teli to which of 
them we were nearest. We first 
concluded to follow fo the wn. £., but 
on going about three miles, altered 
our minds, and had returned about 
half a mile on the same path we went, 
when we meta man on horseback. 
He was the first human being we had 
encountered for twenty days, and | 
do not know that | haye ever re- 
ceived a greater pleasure at the sight 
of aman. He proved to be a per- 
son who had formerly resided as a 
hunter at a remote settlement on 
White River, and was now returning 
from a visit to that region, where he 

had disposed of a small improvement. 


rived about three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. Our approach was an- 
nounced by the loud and long con- 
tinued barking of dogs, who required 
repeated bidding before they could 
be pacified, and the first object wor- 
thy of remark which presented it- 
self on emerging from the forest, 
| deer, bear, and other skins, which 
had been from time to time stretch- 
ed out, and hung up to dry on poles 
and trees around the house. ‘These 
trophies of skill and prowess in the 
chace were regarded with great com- 
placency by our conductor as we 
passed among them, and he told us, 
that the house we were about to vi- 
sit, belonged to a person by the 
name of Wells, who was a forehand- 
ed man for these parts, and a great 
hunter. 
ground in a state of cultivation, and 
a substantial new built log-house, 
consisting of one room, which had 
been lately exchanged for one less 
calculated to accommodate a growing 
family. Its interior would disap- 
point any person who has never had 
an opportunity of witnessing the 
abode of man beyond the pale of the 
civilized world. Nothing could be 
more remote from the ideas we have 
attached to domestic comfort, neat- 
ness, or conveniency, without allu- 
sion to cleanliness, order, and the 
concomitant train of household attri- 
butes, which make up the sum of 
human felicity in refined society. 














The dress of the children attract: 


was the innumerable quantity of 


He had several acres of 
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ed eur attention. The boys were 
clothed in a particular kind of gar- 
ment made of deer skin, which ser- 
ved the double purposes of shirt and 
jacket. The girls had buckskin 
frocks, which it was evident, by the 
€areless manner in which they were 
clothed, were intended to combine 
the utility both of linen and calico, 
and all were abundantly greasy and 
dirty. Around the walls of the room 
hung the horns of deer and buffaloe, 
rifles, shot pouches, leather coats, 
dried meat, and other articles, com- 
posing the wardrobe, smoke house, 
and magazine of our host and fa- 
mily while the floor displayed great 
evidence of his own skill in the 
fabrication of household furniture. 
A dressed deer skin, served up 
much in the shape the animal ori- 
ginally possessed, and filled with 
bear’s oil, and another filled with 
wild honey hanging on opposite 
sides of the fire place, were too con- 
spicuous to escape observation, for 
which, indeed, they appeared to be 
principally kept, and brought forci- 
bly to mind the ludicrous anecdote 
of potatoes and point. 


* As in some Irish houses where things are 
$0-SO, 
One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show.” 





Our first care was to inform our 
host that we wished something to eat; 
that we had come across the wilder- 
ness from Mine a Burton, had been 
24 days out, and run short of shot, 
and that we had been without meat 
or bread for several days. We were 
about to add, that we were inexperi- 
enced in hunting and travelling in the 
woods, and had probably fared worse 
than an old hunter would have done 
in our situation, but he anticipated 
our design, notwithstanding our being 
disguised as hunters, and taking hold 
of my companion’s shot gun, remark- 
ed, ‘‘ I reckon, stranger, you have 
not been used much to travelling in 
the woods.” 

While his wife was preparing a 
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versation on the subject of our jour- 
ney, and obtained from him such di- 
rections as were necessary for con- 
tinuing our course, which we now 
learned, we had widely missed. He 
inquired respecting the country we 
had crossed, what were the streams, 
the kind of wood, andthe game. All 
this was done with a view either of . 
learning from us, or of judging for 

himself whether it was a region for 

hunting, and what animals it abound- 

ed with. He was particalarly anx- 

ious for bear, deer being very com- 

mon in all parts, and to use his own 

words, ‘‘ hardly worth shooting ;” 

and from information we gave him, 

he immediately determined to set 
out the next day on a bear hunt, up 
The Great North Fork. His wife 
seemed to take a very great interest 
in this piece of information, and was 
even more particular than he in in- 
quiries respecting the freshness of the 
signs we had seen. 

We now sat down to a meal of 
smoaking hot corn bread, butter, ho- 
ney, and milk, a diet we should at 
any time have relished, but in the 
present instance very judiciously set 
before us, and after eating as much 
as we supposed two hearty men ought 
to, arose unsatisfied, not more from 
a regard to moral, than physical pro- 
priety. After supper we made many 
inquiries respecting the region we 
were in; its bearing and relation to 
the nearest settlements ; the quality 
of soil, mineral and vegetable pro- 
ductions, &c. topics upon which he 
readily gave us information. He 
was ever anxious to show that he 
knew something of civilized society, 
(from which, by the way, we had 
afterwards reason to conclude he had 
made asudden escape,) told us, that 
he sometimes went on business into 
the settled parts of Lawrence county, 
and that he then lived within a hun- 
dred miles of a justice of the peace, 
and by way of proving this, showed 
us a summons he had himself lately 








meal, we entered into a general con- | 


received. He desired us to read it, 
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{a thing neither himself nor any 
member of his family could do,) but 
with all our ingenuity in deciphering 
syllables and connecting words, we 
could not tell him when, or where, 
the suit was to be held, who he was 
to answer, nor, indeed, make any 
sense out of it. 

In the course of the evening | 
tried to engage our hostess and her 
daughters in small talk, such as pass- 
es. current in every social corner, 
but for the first time, found I should 
not recommend myself in that way. 
They could only talk of bears, hunt- 
ing, and the like. ‘The rude pur- 
suits, and the coarse enjoyments of 
the hunter state, was all they knew. 

The evening was now far spent, 
we had related the most striking in- 
cidents of our tour, and had listened 
in return to many a_hunting exploit, 
in the course of which, the trophies 
on the wall were occasionally refer- 
red to as proof, when a motion was 
made for sleep, and we lay down on 
a skin before the fire,-happy in the 
reflection that we had a roof to cover 
us. Distance twelve miles. 


Tuesday, December Ist. 
We had concluded to spend this 
day in preparations for recommenc- 
ing our journey on the next. Our 
dress now required attention. Our 
shoes were literally cut to pieces by 


“the stony region we had crossed, and 


we had purchased a deer skin for the 
purpose of making ourselves a pair 
of mockasons apiece. We also had 
purchased some corn for bread, some 
wild honey, and a little lead. The 
former required pounding in a mor- 
tar, and the latter moulding into bul- 
lets, or shot. All this was imperious- 
ly necessary : and we had, therefore, 
determined to devote the day in mak- 
ing preparations, but we found our 
host and his sons early busied in 
equipping themselvs fora bear hunt 
up the Great North Fork, and as they 


‘would pass near the place where we 


had left our horse and baggage on 
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the 27th of November, determined 
not to loose so good an opportunity 
of being safely piloted back. Our 
wayward course for the last two 
days had already carried us as many 


| miles in a direct line toward it, and® 


he told us he could by a near route* 
carry us there before 9 o’clock at 
night. This served to increase our 
anxiety, which he had no sooner 
raised to the highest point, than he 
refused to conduct us, unless we 
would pay a certain sum of money, 
which he stipulated. He had alrea- 
dy found we had money, for we had 
paid him very liberal, if not exorbitant 
prices, for every thing we had re- 
ceived, and it had only served to in- 
flame his avarice. ‘There was no 
alternative in our present situation, 
and we agreed to his demand, pro- 
vided he would kill us a deer, either 
on the way, or before he left our 
camp. This arranged, we began ear- 
ly in the morning to beat our corn 
into meal, by: means of a wooden 
mortar and pestle he kept for that 
purpose. This mortar was made by 
burning a hole in the top of a firm 
oak stump, and a large wooden pes- 
tle attached to a spring-pole, adapt- 
ed to play into it. It was an un- 
wieldy apparatus, and worked with a 
tremendous clattering, attended with 
incredible fatigue to the operator. 
At 11 o’clock, however, .we were 
ready for a march, and shouldering 
our knapsacks and guns, set forward 
toward the n. w. accompanied by 
our host, his sons, and a neighbour, 
seven men in all, armed and equip- 
ped for a bear hunt, and followed by 
a troop of hungry dogs, who made 
the woods re-echo with their cries. 
They were all on horseback but 
ourselves, and as we were heavy 
laden, and sore-footed, we soon fell 
into the rear, which obliged the ca- 
valcade occasionally to halt until we 
came up. After we had proceeded 
some miles, in the course of which 
it had been demonstrated, that we 


|were unable to keep up with them, 
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and that their frequent stopping 
would prevent our arrival at the 
hunter’s camp that night, they offer- 
ed us the privilege of riding and 
walking alternately with them, and 
with great diligence we reached the 
camp near 10 0’clock at night, and 


found our horse and baggage all safe. 
Distance 20 miles. 





Wednesday, December 2d. 

Two men had been detached from 
our party yesterday for the purpose 
of killing the stipulated deer, and 
that they might proceed more cau- 
tiously, took another route, and 
reached the camp some time before 
our arrival, but were unsuccessful, 
only bringing in a couple of turkeys, 
one of which was immediately roast- 
ed for supper. Early this morning, 
therefore, several of the party went 
out in quest of game, but all return- 
ed at intervals within two hours, 
completely unsuccessful, and after 
finishing the other turkey by way of 
breakfast, suddenly mounted their 
horses and bid us adieu. So abrupt 
a movement, took us rather by sur- 
prise, and as they trotted off through 
an adjoinging forest, we stood sur 
veying the singular procession, and 
the singular beings of -whom it was 
composed, and which, taken altoge- 
ther, bore no comparison with any 
thing human or divine, savage or 
civilized, which we had ever before 
witnessed, but was rather characte- 
rized in partaking of whatever was 
disgusting, terrific, rude, and outré 
in all. It was, indeed, a novel and 
striking spectacle, such as we had 
never before experienced, and when 
they had passed out of sight we 
could not forbear an expression of 
joy at the departure of men, in 
whose presence we felt rather like 
prisoners than associates. Irom their 
generosity we had received nothing 
—they had neglected to fulfil one of 
the most essential engagements, and 
departed without even an apology 
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tion were altogether rough and ob- 
scene, and their conduct such as to 
make us every moment feel that we 
were in their power. Nothing could 
more illy correspond with the ideas 
we had formed of our reception 
among white hunters, than the con- 
duct we had experienced from these 


bility to our wants, not to call them 
sufferings, and their flagrant viola- 
tions of engagements, had served to 
sink them in our estimation to a very 
low standard ; for deprived of its ge- 
nerosity, its open frankness, and hos- 
pitality, there is nothing in the hunter 
character left to admire. 

Left alone, we began to reflect 
upon our own situation, which, with 
every advantage that had been gain- 
ed by our visit to the hunter’s, was 
still extremely unpleasant. As to 
provision, we had corn meal, and 
some honey, but we had not enough 
of either to last a great while without 
meat; and besides, the voracious ap- 
petite created by the exertion of tra- 
velling, demanded something more. 
We had only succeeded in procuring 
a sufficient quantity of lead to mould 
jive bullets. We had purchased a 
skin for making mockasons. We 
had got directions for continuing our 
voyage, and knew the relative situ- 
ation of the country we were in. 
In so much was our condition better- 
ed, and preferable to what we found 
it five days before on quitting the 
same camp in quest of a settlement. 
But we still lacked animal food, we 











lacked lead, and guns adapted to 
hunting, and we lacked that experi- 
ence necessary to enable us to pur- 
sue our way successfully through a 
wilderness, by directions which were 
either very vague, or not founded 
on an acquaintance with that part of 
the country, the latter of which we 
had strong reasons for believing to 
be the case. 

Our first care, after the departure 
of the hunters, was to make our- 
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day in this and-other preparations, 
necessary to the comfort, conveni- 
ence, and safety of our tour. 


Thursday, December 3d. 


While Mr. Pettibone completed the 
preparations necessary for recom- 
mencing our journey to-morrow, I 
sallied into the adjoining woods with 
my gun, with a determination to kill 
something. But after spending seve- 
ral hours in endeavouring to elude 
the sagacity of the birds and beasts 
of the forest, and making three un- 
successful shots, I returned to camp 
in a plight infinitely worse than | left 
it. Mr. P. then took the gun, and 
also made an unsuccessful shot at a 
turkey. We had now but one ball 
left; it was near night, and a flock 
of turkey betook themselves to 
roost on a cluster of oaks at no 
great distance. 

As we had been unsuccessful dur- 
ing the day, we resolved to try our 
fortune at night, and endeavour to 
accomplish that by stratagem which 
we had been unable todo in any 
other way. The night was dark, 
and we presumed this animal would 
not be frightened from its roost by our 
approach. To prevent all accidents, 
I cleaned up my gun thoroughly, 
put in a new flint, and charged it 
with great care, with the remaining 
ball, having first cut it in 32 parts 
by way of shot. Then taking a torch, 
we proceeded into the midst of the 
flock, and selecting a large one, 
which sat low, Mr. P. fired, while I 
held the light above the barrel, and 
the turkey dropped. With joy we 
returned to camp, and prepared a 


Friday, December 4th. 
The weather, which has continued 
mild during the whole month of 
November, experienced a sensible 
change in the last three days, and 
we had cold and frosty nights, and the 
mornings and evenings chilly. The 


[Vou. 11. 


the second moderately cold, the 3d 
mild, and this day it has rained con- 
stantly, so that we have been con- 


fined to our camp. 
(To be continued.) 
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HINDU METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


On the excellence of the Hindu method 
of instruction, that has been practised 
time tmmemorial in the schools of 
India, and received latterly into 
some.of the places of education in 
Europe and America. Reduced to 
writing, for the information of a 
literary circle in New-York, by Sa- 
muEL L. MitcuHi.t. 


Being a few days ago engaged ina 
conversation about the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and the best man- 
ner of instructing youth, the advan- 
tages of senfinaries established upon 
the modern plan were amply discus- 
sed. I was warm and earnest in my 
commendation of the mode now pur- 
sued in such elementary schools, be- 
cause it was recommended by long, 
extensive, and successful use, among 
the Asiatics. 

As my observations were received 
with expressions of novelty and sur- 
prise, I was requestet? to commit 
them to paper. They have under- 
gone but little expansion or detail. 
1 drew my inference from three inde- 
pendent sources of evidence. These 
were, 1. ‘The custom said to be prac- 
tised, at this day, in private houses, 
among the Hindus. 2. The mode 
long established in their public 
schools ; and, 3. The abstract given 
of the method by several learned 
Italians, who are labouring for its in- 
troduction into ‘Tuscany. 

I. The substance of my argument 
in favour of the method, as derived 
from popular usage in Malabar. The 
practical utility of any project, is It 
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of teaching children the arts of spell- 
ing, writing, reading and calculating, 

brought to Europe within a few years, 
from Asia, and thence to America, 
combines ease, economy, and accu- 
racy, inahigh degree. And consider- 
ing the antiquity and generality. of 
imparting instruction in that way, 
which the Hindu’s seem to have in 

vented, it is a proof of the slow 
march of improvements from country 
to country, that this admirable plan 
had not much sooner travelled from 
Hindustan to Britain. 

There is at this day, throughout 
various regions of the peninsula, on 
this side of the Ganges, a charming 
simplicity in the mode of. instilling 
knowledge into the minds of children. 
The elementary lessons in letters 
and cyphers, are learned without 
primers, horn-books, paper, pen or 
ink, The chalk and black-board are 
superfluous. Even the slate and pen- 
cil are unnecessary. I have been 
delighted to hear the intelligent 
Captain Newcombe, of the ship Bra- 
ganza, describe it from actual obser- 
vation. Imagine a family forming 
itself into a primary school. In a 
mild climate, at morn or eve, the 
members are assembled in front of 
the cottage... The father, or other 
person sufficiently aged or qualified, 
invites the children to join in an ex- 
ercise of instruction. Under his di- 
rection, and immediately before the 
door, the fine ‘sand naturally there, 
or procured for the purpose, is by a 
stripe or level brought to a uniform 
surface. Here is a page for inscri- 
bing characters, for altering and 
amending them; for obliterating the 
marks, and for inserting new ones in 
their places. 

‘he instrument employed is the 
fore-finger of the right hand, by 
which the signs of sounds, the sym- 
bols of numbers, and the figures of 
quantities, can be distinctly and suc- 
cessively traced. 

The pupils, influenced by the ac- 
tivity and curiosity incidental to their 
Vor. II. 44 
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early age, listen and look while their 
teacher pronounces the name of the 
lines he has drawn in the sand ; and 
imitate, one after another, the per- 
formance before them, of uttering 
aloud the name, while they delineate 
the shape of the subject. 

Where there is inconvenience, by 
reason of infirmity, or disease of the 
member, in employing the finger, a 
reed, rod, or staff, is used in its 
stead ; and where rain, wind, or cold, 
forbid the performance of the exer- 
cise in the open air, clean sand, spread 
uniformly over a floor, a table, or 
other coloured surface, enables the 
lesson to be given within thé house. 

You may next fancy the domestic 
circle rapidly advancing in letters and 
sums. The alphabet, with its appli- 

cation to orthoépy, orthography, and 
its other important purposes, is com- 

prehended. The notation table, with 
its decimal arrangement, its power 
of aiding the addition and subtrac- 
tion of numbers, and its application 
to the great rule of proportion, are 
understood, and the nature of math- 
ematical points, lines, surfaces and 
solids, is presented in a series of 
elementary discourses and illustra- 
tions to the student of geometry. 

In the presence of the chief in- 
structor, the more advanced and com- 
petent pupils are promoted to be 
teachers of the rest. Thus the two- 
fold benefit is received, first of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and then of com- 
municating it. T hey thus attain the 

rudiments of logic, and become rea- 
soners by the ‘due exercise of me- 
mory and judgment. 

After a course of preparatory 
‘study, in this way, the scholars are 
|at length enabled to inspect volumes, 
| to write upon paper, and to under- 
take elaborate compositions and cal- 
culations by the indelible and per- 
manent records contained on the 
leaves of books. 

Where a teacher is employed by 
several families, or by a village or 
neighbourhood, he pursues a similar 
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plan, with the needful modifications 
‘and alterations. to make it corres- 
pond to the peculiarity of the case. 

II, The ground of my opinion in fa 
vour of the method as established in 
the public schools of India. 

The Uillivati, the famous treatise 
on arithmetic, written many years 
ago, by a renowned Brahmin, has 
undergone, within a few’ years, a 
version from the original Sanscrit into 
English. ‘(Che work has the sanction 
of an able translator, acting under 
the auspices of a learned society of 
gentleman at Bombay. The book 
was brought to New-York, by the 

way of Bossorah. 

In an appendix to the lillivati, the 
editor bas subjoined the history of 
that system of instruction, which has 
been very long established in Hin- 
dustan. It appears, as my learned 
friend, Henry Meigs, Esq. confirmed, 
to be in all material and important 

respects, the same with that which 
has been called the Lancuasterian. 

For example, the children are 
formed into classes ; they are taught 
to pronounce aloud; when one has 
made proticiency above the rest, he 
or she becomes a leader or teacher; 
and writing is performed on colour- 
ed boards, through a covering of 
sand, or other loose material. 

lif. The strength given to my 
conclusion, by certain learned men 
of Italy, whose publications on this 
subject, in their own tongue, I lately 
received from Florence. 

Seignor Ferdinando Tartani Salva- 
tici, published at Pistoid, in Tuscany, 
during 1818, a display of the mo- 
dern improved plan of instruction, 
as matured by Bell and Lancaster. 
The object of this writer, as well as 
of Seignors Nesti, Servistori, and Ri- 
dolphi, his friends and fellow labour- 
ers, was to prove the importance of 
establishing this, which is repeatedly 
denominated the Madras method, in 
the primary schools of Italy. | have 
taken the trouble of translating a few 
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* The system of mutual instruc- 
tion,” (he observes, p. 66. and seq.) 
consists substantially and altogether 
in the simple principle of teaching 
by means of the scholars themselves, 
The characters distinguishing it 
chiefly from other schools, that be 
the number of pupils ever so great, 
the pupils may instruct each other 
under a single master, who can at 
the same time, and with the same 
labour, superintend the tuition of an 
indeterminate number of children. 
The first object to be obtained, was, 
to render a child capable of commu- 
nicating to his companion what he has 
Necessity, acci- 
dent, and: a combination of circum- 
stances too tedious to recount, im- 
pelled Dr Bell, to make exertions 
for accomplishing this end. He ac- 
cumulated facts, and the success pro- 
bably surpassed his expectations. 
The young persons intrusted,to his 
care, began to be instructed with 
more advantage by their school-fel- 
lows, than they had been before by 
masters deficient in proper qualifica- 
tions, and whose incapacity was, In 
all probability, a chief cause of the 
discovery. One such proof reduced 
to practice, and enlarged upon, over- 
threw entirely those, ingenious, but 
fantastic plans of education, that had 
been imagined in the closets of the 
learned, but were incapable. of being 
reduced to practice. “A happy idea, 
pursued in spite of all opposing im- 
pediments, has terminated in the es- 
tablishment of a system of instruc- 
tion, the effects of which were as 
grand and interesting as the means of 
obtaining it were simple and easy. 

‘* A school established upon the 
Madras system is divided into classes; 
each class is composed of scholars 
having the same capacity. It differs 
from the old schools in which the 
number of classes is fixed, and the 
children obliged to keep pace with 
others more or less instructed than 
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themselves, with constant detriment 
|to the one or the other, without cal- 
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culating the relative advantage, but 
merely ‘the time spent at school, 
while, according to the new system, 
the number of the classes is indeter- 
minate, and is governed altogether 
by the number of the scholars, and 
the difference of their capacities. 
Every child is thus constantly sur- 
rounded by others of his own level ; 
each one who distinguishes himself 
by superiority over his companions, 
is immediately promoted to a higher 
class, and he who is negligent or in- 
attentive, is degraded to a lower one, 
without suffering any scholar, or any 
clas&, to be retarded in their progress 
by the dulness of a few. 

** ‘To each class is attached a moni- 
tor or instructor, who is always one 
of the best instructed children of 
a higher class, to whom is intrust-. 
ed the care of all the children that 
compose it, and who is responsible 
for their good order, behaviour, at- 
tention, and advancement. ; 

** The sub-masters selected from 
the best and oldest scholars, preside 
over: the different departments of the 
school, and act as so many deputies 
of the master, whose office is to di- 
rect the system in all its parts, to 
superintend the whole school, to en- 
courage, to manage the children ac- 
cording to their temper, disposition, 
and genius, and to select the moni- 
tors and sub-masters, and to see that 
his subalterns execute their commis- 
sions with precision. 

‘** Before enumerating all the prac- 
tical details and individual operations 
which the children must perform 
during their course of instruction, it 
may be remarked, that they begin 
by tracing the letters and numerical 
cyphers in sand, whence they pass 
on to forming them on slates, and 
finally advance to the delineation of 
them upon paper. For writing in 
sand, plain benches are prepared, 
about a foot wide, with a brim of an 
inch high on each side. Within this 
is put a determinate quantity of dry 
sand, which by means of an instru- 
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ment resembling a magon’s plane, is 
equally spread over the whole sur- 
face of the bench. Every one of 
these who write on the slate is fur- 
nished with a little square piece of 
stone, and with a port crayon for 
writing. 

‘* Then the first, and undoubtedly 
the most important part of the study 
of such a child, instructed according 
to this system, is the formation of 
the alphabet in the sand. Imitating 
the figure of a letter written or 
printed upon a card, the pupil, under 
the directions of his instructor, traces 
it with his finger in the sand, and 
this is repeated until he can make a 
true copy of it without the instruc- 
tor’s aid. ‘hen the sand is leveiled, 
the original removed, and the learner 
forms the letter from recollection. 
In the same manner he is taught to 
forma second leiter. He after this 
returns to the first, and traces alter- 
nately the first and the second, uutil 
he can form them both with exact- 
ness and speed. ‘Then he proceeds 
to a third and a fourth, being care- 
ful in the whole progress, never to 


‘undertake a succeeding letter, until 


all the preceding ones shall be fami- 
liar tothe pupil. The same method 
is pursued to teach the little alpha- 
bet, the manuscript alphabet, the 
numbers, &c. 

‘* When a class had formed and 
pronounced with exactness the al- 
phabet in sand, they pass to the per- 
formance of the same upon the slete. 
Under the direction and inspection 
of the instructors, they begin to form 
one letter, and practice upon it often 
enough to become perfect in the de- 
lineation. This being done, asecond 
is attempted, then a third, after- 
wards a fourth, and so on. When 
a determinate number of letters by 
fours is marked, the monitor reads 
it with a loud and distinct voice, first 
in the order in which it is written, 
and then backwards, while the whole 
class repeats with one voice. After- 
wards one of the scholars begins by 
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pronouncing the first, and the rest in 
turn read the others successively, 
and without interruption, until they 
can do it without blandering. They 
then write the same letters, after 
having first cancelled them; but in 
a change of the order, at the dicta- 
tion of the monitor, and they read 
in course, after the same manner. 

*‘ It is hereby evident, that the 
children have, at the same time, 
learned both the reading and writing 
of the alphabet. ‘The first step to 
be taken after this, is the reading of 
monosyllables. ‘I'he most efficaciou’ 
way of learning the monosyllables, 
is by writing them on the slate »and 
reading them in the same manner 
that was practised for acquiring the 
alphabet. ‘The letters composing an 
entire syllable are copied, one after 
‘another; every one is read by the 
scholars in the ring ; whereupon the: 
monitor pronounces the whole sylla- 
ble, combining in its articulation the 
different sounds of the letters com- 
posing it. The pupils repeat it suc- 
cessively in the ring after him. 

‘* After the reading of monosylla- 
bles. is acquired, little remains to’ 
reach and overcome every remain- 
ing difficulty in the art of reading. 
Since the spelling of monosyllables 
consists, as we have seen, In resolvy- 
ing a syllable into its component let- 
ters, uniling thereby and combining 
their separate sounds:through articu- 
lation ; so the spelling of polysylla- 
bles consists in resolving the word 
into the syllables of which it is com- 
posed, and uniting them in the same 
manner. It hence may be observed, 
that no change of the system is re- 
quired for teaching how to read po- 
lysyllables. 

‘** The pupils having attained this 
degree of instruction, bein to read 
in books ; every one of them in the 
ring, aS usual, succeeding the second 
without interruption, reads a single 
word, observing, as usual, that all the 
others shall utter it by the voice 
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vanced far enough to read polysylla- 
bles easily, they begin to note the 
meaning by the stops ; whence they 
progress from a single word, to read 
every one of them an entire sen- 
tences« 

‘* Every scholar who has finish- 
ed completely his course upon the 
sand and the slate ; who has written 
from memory, and with exactness, all 
the letters and words, and has been 
promoted to writing upon paper, 
has now nothing to do but to ac- 
quire, as it is termed,a good hand- 
writing, which is most readily obtain- 
ed without fail, by giving childrén, 
from the elements, good models to 
copy. 

‘¢ From all this, it will be discern- 
ed that reading and writing are ac- 
quired at the same time, and mutu- 
ally assist each other. Every ati 
in writing is a lesson in reading 
and every lesson in reading may 
serve as a model for writing: so that 
reading and writing, reciprocally aid- 
ing each other by this method, the 
pupil travels twice as fast in his scho- 
lastic career. 

‘* But arithmetic, the science of 
such general use in all the occur- 
rences of life, and without which 
hardly any thing can be done, ought 
rationally to be comprehended in the 
new system of elementary instruc- 
tion, and ought proportiogally to 
partake of the meliorations and sim- 
plifications introduced with so much 
benefit into the arts of reading and 
writing, and, in fact, as the reading 
of words is rendered easier by sim- 
ply resolving each of them with its 
component syllable, so the reading of 
any number will be facilitated by re- 
solving it into its parts. 

** Every child, from the time of 
admission, begins to copy the cy- 
phers 1, 2,3, &c. by the same me- 
thod through which he learned to 


the alphabet. From units he passes 
to tens, to hundreds, &c. ; and so re- 
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any number of cyphers, which may 
be easily read, by dividing them into 
sections, each composéd of three 
cyphers, beginning from the right, 
and indicating by means of one, two, 
or three points, &c. the place of mil- 
lions, billions, trillions, &c. — 

‘- Before advancing to the other | 
four cardinal rules of arithmetic, it 
will. be necessary for the scholar to | 
know the table of addition, subtrac- | 
tion, multiplication, and division, 
without ithe smallest hesitation, and 
without committing the least error. | 





These tables render remarkably easy | 


and expeditious all the operations of 
arithmetic. ‘To attain them, the pu- 
pils write upon their slates, one after 
another, in column, 1+2=3, 1173 
=4,” 

Seignor Salvatice further remarks, 
(p. 76,) ‘‘as to what remains for 
a more extensive exposition than 
is herein contained, | refer to those 
who have given directions for mo- 
delling schools upon the system of 
Mapras, my limits not permitting 
me to enter into further details, for 
completely illustrating the different 
ramifications of the method ; though 
I must observe, that morality and 
politics have been singularly pro- 
moted by the establishment of these 
schools.” 


—_——— 


osama 
For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 
THE COUNTERFEITERS. 


Ir is twenty years since, that in 
the course of my- professional busi- 
ness, it became my duty to defend a) 
inan accused of counterfeiting mo- 
ney ; his crime, however, was proved, 
and he was sentenced to a long im- 
prisonment; when he offered, on 
condition I obtained the remission of 
his punishment, to conduct me to the 
spot where his confederates met, and 
introduce me as an accomplice, in 
order that I might unravel their de- 
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idea, wild as it was, pleased me: it 
certainly occurred to me that this 
man had been proved a villain; nor 
was his readiness to betray his 
friends much in his favour : but I re- 
collected that the gloomy prospect 
of imprisonment .and hard labour 
might shake the resolution of a bet- 
ter mind, and that having felt the 
danger of the life he had pursued, 
he’ would abjure it forever. The 
singularity of the adventure suited 
the romantic ideas of a young mind, 
and the éclat which would attend its 
success, determined me Withsome 
difficulty, I obtained the convicts 
pardon; he was very grateful; and 
repeated his promises with every ap- 
pearance of sincerity. We travel- 
led-in the stage, which, in a few 
days, brought us to the confines of 
Canada. Hiring horses at a small inn, 
we began to penetrate the forest. I 
watched my companion narrowly, 
taking care, however, not to betra 

any suspicion. He was a well made 
man, whose countenance, at the first 
glance, one would pronounce dull 
and heavy, but when interested in 
conversation, there was a cast in his 
eye, a curl of his lip, that savour- 
ed much of the rogue. As we ad- 
vanced, he grew silent, and there 
was a hesitation in his manner which, 
though I did not like, | determined 
not to regard. I was well armed, 
and provided with a fleet horse. | 
had screwed ‘‘ my courage to the 
"sticking place,”’ and was determined 
ito push forward, though at some 
irisk. At length we approached an 
| old log house, but entering, found it 
‘forsaken. My guide appeared sur- 
prised, and proposed riding a few 
miles farther, where we would cer- 
tainly meet them: we left the hut, 
where the remains of a printing 
press, some old engraving plates, &c. 
bore testimony to the profession of 
its visiters. We rode on foran hour, 
when the path divided in two oppo- 
site directions ; here my guide stop- 








signs, and mark their persons. This'| 








ped, and turning to me, said, with 
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great coolness, ‘ You have been 
kind to me, Sir: IT wish you well ; 

that right hand road will lead you to 
the highway.” * Villain,” said I, 
‘recede if you dare.” He took a 
whistle from his pocket: ‘‘ Should | 
blow one blast, twenty men will sur- 
round. you, and cut your throat.” 
“‘Do you take me for a child,” J 
exclaimed, ‘‘ to be frightened by a 














sixpenny whistle.”” Applying the 
tube to his lips, its shrill sound 
echoed through the woods. I put 
my hand to my pistol, and. swore if| 
he did not cease, to shoot him. | 
Drawing near me, he touched my | 
arm, and: said, ‘* Listen.”’ The faint | 
but distinct sound of a whistle met 
my ear: with earnestness, he en- 





treated me to fly if I valued my life, 


assuring me it was vain to oppose 
such a number of men, who would 
despatch me instantly. The love.of 
life was strong : | spurred my horse, 
and was soon out of sight of my per- 
fidious guide, bestowing a hearty 
curse on his treachery every step. 

The determination of revenging my- 
self, however, consoled me for my 
disappointment. ‘The day following, 
I departed for Canada, and in the 
gayety of Montreal, two months 
passed swiftly, and love lent fleet- 
ness to the wings of pleasure. The 
fair object of my affection was the 
daughter. of a rich Canadian mer- 
chant, whose family, as his name im- 
plied, was of French origin. Mr. 
St. Alor had Jost his wife a few years 
after their marriage, and he had since 
devoted himself to his daughter, and 
the accumulation of wealth, which 
he lavished on his darling Marie with 
an unsparing hand. | soon found cou- 
rage to tell my tale of love, and Ma- 
rie listened with smiles. Her un- 
cle, at whose house she resided, ap- 
proved of our attachment.. Mr. 
St. Alor was absent, and we waited 
with impatience for his return, as we 
had no dread of opposition from 
him. But his stay being prolong- 








ed, I was compelled to leave my 











(vor. 1. YO" 
cause in the hands of Marie and her jm °2"tt 
uncle, and return to New-York, § 25%" 
whither business called me. We jg ous 
had scarce crossed the lines, when, dy, 
through the carelessness of the dri. crow 
ver, our vehicle was overturned. As the 
1 was slightly hurt, I remained at a mynd 
small inn, and permitted the stage to JB '°™° 
proceed without me. After dinner the d 
the ensuing day, I felt so much re- bolt. 
covered that | hired a horse to con-  ™°™ 
vey me to the next stage-house. My woul 
host, at parting, gave me many di- epee 
rections about the road; but, though emer 
‘l lent him my ears that J might hear pte 
him, I could not comprehend him, whicl 
as he had not tue gift ef expressing ri 
himself either clearly or briefly ;§ °° | 
the consequence was, that, entirely fj °°?S¢ 
unacquainted with the country, I sunk 
soon lost my way, and wandered fj" are 
about till evening overtook me, ac- §*°™! 
companied with every symptom of a spoons 
tempest. © As the night advanced, §) °% 
the storm grew more violent: the and ri 
rain now fell in torrents, and the drean 
wind howled through the naked §°°O™P 
branches of the forest. As my wale 
horse was continually stumbling over : fhe 
the uneven ground, | was obliged to p Mey 

walk him, and grope my way through mee 
the darkness, which was only inter- §°°0™ 
rupted by the lightning which flash- BP**¢' 
ed vividly around me. Uncomforta- the di 
ble as my situation was, I was soon fM’*® x 
reduced to one still more so : a sheet se 
of flame, illuminating the whole va 
wood, struck a sturdy tree before plying 
me, and cleft it with mighty force — 
asunder to its roots. The animal | 6 va 
rode started away and tottered ; I had °°? 
but one moment to spring from the gg 
saddle, when he fell to the ground, ~,.” 
trembling with fear. I endeavoured Mseigg 
in vain to soothe the poor animal, ey 
and make him rise ; he literally died = 9 
of fright : when | found he was dead, ar 
1 threw the rein on his neck, and,” 
directed my steps to a path which ins 
the lightning had revealed to me. hark 
At last, with sensations of delight, ! pores 
saw a faint light, which I found pro- a 
ceeded from the crevice of a window# | 
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shutter, which had been Cloned ye 
against. the storm ; the door of the | 
house was fastened ; | knocked lvad- 
ly, but the violence of the tempest 
drowned the noise: I walked round 
the house, and finding another en- 
trance, too cold and.weary to be ce- 
remonious, | applied my shoulder to 
the door, and conquered the slender 
bolt. 1 closed the door, and stood a 
moment, fearing that my violence. 
would draw the affrighted inhabitants | 
around me, but no person stirred: 1} 
entered an apartment. by a door, | 
which stood ajar, in the corner of 
which, on a rude bed, lay an old: 
man, who, on my speaking, moved, 
and mumbled some words, whose 
sense was unintelligible, and then 
sunk in sleep again The embers of 
afire warmed the hearth, and the, 
remains of the ,sleeper’s supper| 
graced the table before it. I silent-| 
ly availed myself of these comforts, 
and resolving not to intrude upon-the 
dreams of my snoring host, I was 
composing myself to sleep before the 
fire, when, mixed with the roaring 
of the storm, there came to my ears 
the more cheering sound of human 
voices. I stepped hastily from the 
room, and, guided by the sound, 
passed through a narrow passage to 
the door of an apartmenf, which | 
was about to open, when it occurred 
tome it would be prudent to take a 
survey of the party assembled. Ap- 
plying my eye cautiously to an 
aperture in the top of the door, in- 
tended for the admission of a pane of 
glass, I beheld several men seated 
round a large fire ; in the centre of 
the room stood the table they had 
quitted, covered with fragments of 
their repast. There was no light 
but that afforded by the fire, which 
sometimes, flashing along the walls, 
illuminated the chamber, and then, 
dying away, left it in comparative 
arkness. { had apparently disco- 
rered the very party that, two 
months before, I had come in quest 
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narrowly as was consistent with my 
safety, for my former guide had not 
given me any hope of mercy, should 
they discover me. While I was 
making these reflections, one of the 
group rising. startled me ; | retreat- 
ed from the door, but no person ap- 
pearing, soon resumed my position, 
though I dared not expose my face 
to the window again. As I drew ' 
near, one of them was speaking in a 
voice whose deep’ mellow tones 
still ring in my ear; from his falter- 


ing voice, | judged he was agitated, 


but it grew firmer as he went on to 
detail their plans, and anticipate the 
success of them. They resolved to 
depart at sunrise, and appointed their 
next meeting in the same place in 
the last week in June. | heard them 
throw themselves on the benches 
that had served them for seats, and 
they were soon lost in as tranquil 
repose as if they had been honester 
men, unconscious of the eye that 
watched their slumber, or the lis- 
tener who had discovered their 
plans. I blessed the chance that 
had guided my steps to this spot, but 
aware of the importance of departing 
unobserved, I stole from the house, 
and left them to their dreams, pro- 
mising myself to attend their next 
meeting in a more formidable man- 
ner. It was past midnight; the rain 
had ceased, but the wind blew cold 
and violent: the moon, struggling 
through the clouds, shed a faint un- 
certain light over the scene. I mark- 
ed the situation of the house, and 
taking the path that brought me 
to it, after many windings, the 
rising sun found me on the same spot 
wherg IJ had parted from the felon. 
The right-hand road soon brought 
me to the public road, and in a few 
days I entered my native city. My 
first act was to enclose the value of 
his horse to my host of the Indian 
Chief, who, no doubt, had set me 
down asa horse-stealer. I staid not 
a day longer than was necessary for 








f, | determined to watch them as 


| the arrangement of my business, and 
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hastened to Montreal and Marie; the 
morning I arrived, as | was standing 
at the door of my hetel, a person 
near me addressed his companion in 
a voice that caused me to start and 
turn abruptly round; the stranger 
-looked surprised at my manner, and 
waiked away. -When I called on 
Marie, ‘she met me with joyful ten- 
derness, and introduced me to her 
father. With difficulty did I conceal 
my feelings of surprise, and almost 
horror, when I recognised the gen- 
tleman I had seen in the morning. 
St. Alor was still in the prime of 
life, of majestic height and noble 
carriage ; his manner, though digni- 
fied, was soft and conciliating, and 
the tones of his voice fell like music 
on the ear; but their melody made 
me shudder, for they bore a fatal 
resemblance fo thdse of the coun- 
terfeiter. I endeavoured to remem- 
ber that it was but a coincidence, 
though certainly a remarkable one ; 
for the fair fame of St. Alor was un- 
sullied ; his honour and stern integrity 
were proverbial. The time .was 
hastening on when it became neces- 
sary for me to leave Canada, and 
make arrangements for the appre- 
-hension of the counterfeiters. It 
was settled, that at the expiration of 
six weeks, | should return to receive 
the hand of Miss St. Alor. We part- 
ed with grief and reluctance ; a pre- 
sentiment of evil seemed to fill our 
hearts, and I embraced her with as 
bitter ‘anguish as if it was the last 
time | should hold her to my bosom. 
I lost no time on my return, in ap- 
plying to the proper authority : our 
measures were concerted with se- 
crecy,:and attended with complete, 
but fatal success. But five of the 
party were assembled, and as the 
officers of the law were well armed, 
and outnumbered them, they yielded 
after a slight resistance. As I pass- 


ed through the room, a person said, 
«there is our betrayer.”’- I turned 
round, and met the eyes of the con- 
vict whose parden J] had obtained. 
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I walked to the door ; it was a glori- 
ous night : the full moon poured her 
lovely light over the woods, now 
clothed in full foliage. 1 walked 
about with agitated thoughts. Now 
all was done, I did not feel satisfied 
with myself; | feared I had taken too 
active a part. My reflections were 
interrupted by an officer informing 
me that one of the prisoners desired 
to speak with me apart; he had 
been bronght in the other apartment, 
and was waiting for me. Accompa- 
nied. by the officer, I entered the 
room ; but how shall I describe my 
horror, when the prisoner, turning 
round, revealed the features of St. 
Alor. Covering my eyes, I leaned 
against the wallfor support. As the 
truth flashed on my senses, I won- 
dered that | had ever doubted it 
Oh! why was I,not candid: one 
word -would have saved him. | 
cursed my officious zeal : what had 
I to do with these men? they did 
not interfere with my happiness— 
and Marie too.! that thought was dis- 
traction. I repeated her name aloud, 
and groaned in the anguish of my 
heart. St. Alor said, in a calm but 
bitter manner, ‘‘ Nay, young man, 
you have done your duty. What, 
though you have doomed your 
plighted wife to misery, and her fa- 
ther to death, yet you can lay your 
hand upon your heart, and.say you 
have done your duty : go to Marie, 
and if she ask for her. father, tell 
her that misfortune led him to sully 
his honour; but, villaim as he was, 
he dared not survive its discovery.” 
He took a pistol from his bosom, 
which had escaped their search, and 
before we could prevent him, dis- 
charged its contents in his breast. | 
flew to him, and raised his head. He 
begged us not to move him. ! 
knelt beside him, and entreated his 
forgiveness. He said ina faltering 
voice, “I pity and pardon you,”’ and 
would have stretched his hand to 
mine, but expired in the effort. 
C. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


A ROSIERE. 


Vivis Rosa grata, et grata sepulchris. 
PASSERAT. 


Courage, wit, and knowledge, ob- 
tain rewards: through these quali- 
ties men enjoy flattering distinctions, 
which excite emulation, and enable 
them to endure privations and brave 
difficulties for the sake of the ho- 
nours that await them. Royal fa- 
yours and academic laurels are the 
rewards of merit and talent; and 
lasting fame adds to the glory of 
those who are worthy of these ho- 
nourable distinctions, and _ their 
names, rendered sacred by illustrious 
works, become the patrimony of his- 
tory. 

The life of man consists of pablic 
deeds ; that of woman, of unknown 
actions : the former are distinguish- 
ed by eclat, the latter by modesty. It 
is for woman alone that a prize for 
virtue has been created. 

The happy idea of granting a re- 
ward to prudence was first put in 
practice at Salency, and the fortu- 
nate village long maintained this mo- 
dest advantage. ‘The circumstance 
may, doubtless, be in a great mea- 
sure accounted for by the impartiality 
of the judges ; but the simple man- 
ners of the inhabitants must likewise 
have contributed to the preservation 
of this salutary institution. No in- 
trigues were carried on in the vil- 
lage of Salency, where the least devi- 
ation from virtue could not have been 
lone concealed, and where neither 
rank, birth, nor fortune, served to 
protect vice, or to cloak ill-founded 
pretension. 

Opinion sometimes imparts a high 
value to things, in themselves trifling. 
To a subject, a word of favour from 
his sovereign is of inestimable im- 
portance. An insignificant object be- 


comes the representative siga of the | 
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most glorious actions: at court, a 
ribbon is the reward of valour ; in a 
village, virtue is requited by a rose. 

About half a century ago, a certain 
Abbé Heliot conceived the idea of 
reviving the ceremony of Salency, 
and determined that Suresne should 
have its Rosiére likewise. Yielding 
to the spirit of the age, the mania of 
which was to estimate every thing 
by what it would bring, he thought 
a flower was scarcely sufficient to re- 
ward eighteen years of modesty and 
pradence. She to whom the rose 
was awarded, received along with 
her virginal crown a little silken 
purse, containing the recompense of 
her virtue. The coronation was 
celebrated with great pomp, and ne- 
ver failed to attract a vast number of 
persons of distinction, whose pre- 
sence proved advantageous to the 
youthful object of the interesting ce- 
remony. But the revolution broke 
out, and the custom of exciting young 
girls to the practice of virtue by the . 
hope of reward, was regarded as a 
dangerous’ abuse The existence of 
a Rosiére could not but prove detri- 
mental to that state of society which 
levelled all distinctions, and waged 
deadly war against privileges of 
every kind. Accordingly, no re- 
spect was shown to the institution of 
the Abbé Heliot, and the crown of 
the Rosiére shared the fate of the 
crown of France. 

When the fever of disorder had 
abated, it was deemed advisable to 
restore the throne, and an empire 
was established. Encouraged by this 
example, Suresne claimed her an- 
cient rights. The race of Rosiéres 
was daily diminishing, and would 
perhaps have become eternally ex- 
‘tinct, had not an unfortunate circum- 
stance been the means of reviving 
them. 

-A young lady, endowed with beau- 
ty, accomplishments, and virtue, 
lived at Suresne, adored by her hus- 
band and blessed by the poor, to 





whom she was a kind benefactress. 
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‘tinuance of such felicity ! 


snatched her from the arms of her 


~ tertained for her life ; but her youth, 


buried. A modest stone, which was 


-morial of her regret should, like her 


A lovely child, the only fruit of her 


marriage, was the object of her most } 


tender solicitude, and her dearest 
hopes. Misfortune had never yet 
troubled the calmness of her life: 
the young plant grew up in the bo- 
som of her family, whose. happiness 
was doubled by her existence. But, 
alas! who can calculate on the con- 


The child was attacked by a fatal 
ilness, which in the space of a month 





mother. Madame Des was in- 
consolable : she could not endure to 
think on the loss she had sustained ; 
she sought to deceive herself, and, 
if possible, to doubt the extent of 
her misfortune. Two days bad passed 
away since life ceased to animate the, 
beautiful form of Eulalie, and the 
fond mother could not be prevailed 
on to quit the remains of her adored 
child: she wept, prayed, and even 
hoped for a miracle ! 

For several months fears were en- 


and the entreaties of her husband, 
at length overcame her despair. 
Madame Des , as soon as she 
was able to go out, visited Mont-Va- 
Jerien, where her daughter had been 





surrounded by flowers, had been 
raised above the grave: but the 
afflicted mother wished that the me- 


sorrow, be eternal. Whilst Madame 
Des was consulting with her 
friends concerning the emblems most 
appropriate for her daughter’s tomb, 
the curate of Suresne happened to 
call upon her. He came to solicit 
her bounty in favour of a distressed 





family, and to offer her his tribute of|| the church. 


consolation. | 
’ The conversation was affecting ; 
Madame Des 
her design But the curate did not 
approve of that vanity which dis- 
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by those monumental ornaments, 
which prove the wealth rather than 
the sorrow of the survivors: he 
thought it advisable to consecrate 
the recollection of the infant’s fra- 
gile existence by some lasting monu- 
ment ; and the re-establishment of 
the Rosiére of Suresne was deter- 
mined on. 

I was informed that the coronation 
of this year was to take place on 
the 25th of August, and I resolved, 
if possible, to witness it. I| set out 
on my journey. The day was un- 
usually fine ; it seemed as though 
Heaven took part in the fete .. . As 
I approached Suresne, I perceived 
on my right a procession of young 
girls dressed in white, proceeding 
toward the Calvaire. My travelling 
companion, a rich land-owner of 
Suresne, who on the road had the 
goodness to furnish me with the de- 
tails which I have just noted down, 
informed me that this procession was 
one of the obligations imposed on 
the young candidates. 

The electors, of which I am one, 
said he, meet together to choose 
from among the village girls three 
young Rosettes, the name given to 
those from whom the Rosiére is select- 
ed. Catherine Jean-Dien, Caroline 
Philippe, and Anne Sageret, have this 
year merited the first distinction. I 
know not why#but from the order in 
which he classed these three names, 
and the different tone in which, 
(though, perhaps, unconsciously.) 
he pronounced them, | suspected 
that Anne Sageret would this year be 
the heroine of the féte. 

On the morning of the election, 
the candidates assemble together in 
They depart with bou- 
quets of flowers in their hands, 
which they proceed to strew over 





informed him of||the grave of the child, whose death 


gave rise to the pious ceremony. Jn 
this melancholy pilgrimage they are 


plays itself in adorning the abode of|| generally accompanied by the chief 
part of the inhabitants of Suresne. 


the dead. The marble speaks only 





fo the eyes; the heart is not moved 





| On their return they hear mass, and 
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then retire to their homes, until the 
bell summons them to witness the 
coronation of the girl who has ob- 
tained the prize. 

In the meanwhile I took a view of 
the village of Suresne, so celebrated 
for the conferences which were 
held there toward the close of the 
wars of the league, when Henry IV. 
was prevailed on to embrace the 
catholic religion. About half a cen- 
tury before, M. de Lyonne gave an 
audience tothe Turkish Ambassador 
at Suresne ; and it is recorded as an 
extraordinary circumstance, that cof 
fee was served up during the audi- 
ence. ‘This was in the year 1669: 
at that period coffee was a very rare 
beverage in Europe. 

At this "moment Suresne was a 
scene of activity and bustle. The 
drum beat through the streets to sum- 
mon the indolent to their duty. 
Young girls were seen running from 
shop to shop to purchase some tri- 
fling ornament to finish their toilette. 
There was an enormous consump- 
tion of pink ribbon, for the young 
ladies who had come from Paris, 
anxious to put on the appearance of 
Rosiéres, imitated the dress of the 
village girls, and provided them- 
selves with a sash or a handkerchief 
suited to the occasion. Vast num- 
bers of carriages arrived from the 
capital, filled with persons of dis- 
tincion, all eager to witness a cere- 
mony which to them presented the 
charms of novelty. For my own 
part, f was no less edified by the 
piety, than dazzled by the blaze of 
beauty, which I beheld in the 
church. ; 

All the candidates for the rose, 
among whom.some fair Parisians had 
intermingled, were ranged on ele- 
vated seats inthe body of the church, 
facing the pulpit. ‘The Rosiéres of 
preceding years, who had not yet 
changed their names, were crowned 
with wreaths of roses. The young 


Rosettes were the objects of general 
attention, less perhaps for their 
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beauty than the air of candour and 
modesty which pervaded their fea- 
tures, and which appeared to be the 
reflection of their souls. 

The electors were stationed in the 
choir; the canopy for the bishop 
was on the right of the altar, and 
the chair for the Countess de C 
on the left. The retinue appeared, 
and the ceremony began. 

After the Vehz Creator, the judges 
deposited their bulletins in the fatal 
urn; and their choice, which | had 
every reason to.suppose was con- 
formable to justice, soon proclaimed 
the name of Anne Sageret. ‘There 
was a general movement of satisfac- 
tion, which the sanctity of the place 
immediately repressed. ‘The young 
Rosiére, escorted by the two candi- 
dates who, next to her, had obtained 
the greatest number of suffrages 
knelt down to receive the benedic- 
tion. 

The Countess placed the crown 
on the head of Anne Sageret. The 
wreath of roses was tied by a black 
ribbon, which added to the interest 
of the ceremony by reviving the re- 
collection of its origin. She placed 
a ring on the girl’s finger. ‘* ‘That,’ 





said an. old lady, who sat near me, 


‘is the pledge of her marriage por, 
tion.”” ** The Countess, then, grants 
a dowry to the Rosiere?” ‘* Not 
at all, sir; it is merely to denote 
that the hundred crowns are not to 
be given to the Rosiére until the pe- 
riod of her marriage.’’—‘* And what 
if she should never marry ?” ‘Oh! 
in that case she must forfeit the dow- 
ry.”"—This clause appeared to me 
somewhat unjust, and [ could not 
forbear making the remark to the 
good old lady, who replied—‘‘ Very 
true sir; last year we had a beauti- 
ful and virtuous Rosiére—in fact a 
perfect angel; she died six months 
after her coronation, and her poor 
family have never been the better 
fer her virtue.”’ 

The ceremony being ended, the 
religious and military retinue quitted 
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the church to the sound of drums, 
accompanied by the voices of the 
parish singers, to conduct the Ro- 
siére to the door of the dwelling, be- 
fore which it is customary to plant a 
May-bush. She ran into the arms of 
her mother, whose countenance, as 
may be supposed, was beaming with 
delight. 

In the evening, as I was quitting the 
village on my return home, | heard 
at a short distance the sound of a rus- 
tic band of music. | approached, and 
beheld some of the young candidates 
of the morning performing the ho- 
nours of aball, where gayety, can- 
dour, and innocence _ presided. 
Chance placed me near two young 
girls who were discoursing together 
on the ceremony of the morving. 
They expressed their satisfaction at 
the choice of the Rosiére, and their 
conversation eased my apprehensions 
concerning the promised portion. 
From what fell from them, 1 was 
convinced it would not be long ere 
their young friend would receive 
her marriage portion. 1 could not 
help congratulating her. A virtuous 
girl seldom fails to prove a faithful 
wife and a good mother. Her ex- 
ample has a powerful influence on 
the conduct of her children; and 
it depends on her alone to render 
the rose the hereditary property 
ef the family. 

Le Bon Homme. 


a 
From the Literary Gazette. 


DERT. 


Colonel Alworthy is as brave a 
man as any in Europe. He has fre- 
quently been tried, and is said to be 
of a coolness and courage in the field 
almost unexampled. To this gallant 
quality, he adds a generosity of dis- 
position which ennobles the heart. 
How many a fellow-officer has he 
rescued from ruin! how many a com- 
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panion in arms has he taken out of 
the sponging-house. He divided his 
fortune with his only sister, and now 
appropriates a pension, which he has 
for his wounds, for the payment of 
an allowance to two widows—the one 
of a brother subaltern, the other of 
his covering serjeant, who, when 
the colonel commanded a company 
previous to his advance in rank, was 
shot dead in the act .of filling up his 
place, while he was carried wounded 
to the rear. Lastly, ever faithful to 
his duty, and devoted to the service 
of his country, he went in very bad 
health to the West Indies, at the im- 
minent risk of his life, and came 
home with an irrecoverably broken 
constitution. 

As courage, however, is generally 
comparative and seldom universal, 
we were talking one day at Lord 
Useless’s of the different species, 
and how they varied in different cha- 
racters. 
who would advance coolly up to the 
mouth of a cannon, and the dragoon 
who would charge the frightful square 
columns, with a rear rank of bullets 
whizzing round his bead and a front 
rank of murderous pikes and bayo- 
nets staring him in the face, and 
ready to embowel horse and man, 
might draw back at a duel—the un- 
certain single combat of a pistol ; or 
shrink from.aff assassin armed with a 
gory poignard ; or even pull up and 
hesitate at a five-barred gate ora 
six feet wall, a lofty fence or a dou- 
ble ditch, when in the field of the 
sportsman. Then again, the tired 
veteran of an officer would (whether 
from prejudice, education, or habit, 
matters not,) accépt the single com- 
bat, but would not ford a rivulet in 
order to shorten his road off duty, 
upon any consideration. Yet the 


gentleman sportsman, the huntsman, 
the whipper-in, fisherman, or the 
gamekeeper, will ford rivers, pass 
morasses, leap fences, face the bleak 
moor and midnight storm, and en- 
counter dangers of various forms 


The soldier, for instance,’ 
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‘is the man,”’ cried Captain O’Shaugh- 
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and complexions, to accomplish his 
amusement, or discharge his inglo- 
rious vocation. We next came to 
dangers by sea, asserting that the 
sezman would whistle when the 
landsman would shake for fear. 

The result of all these compari- 
sons was a variety of opinion. One 
alleged that courage was education ; 
another, that it was habit; a third, | 
that it was the ignorance of danger ; | 
a fourth, that it was honour ; a fifth, | 
that it was interest wnich produced | 
intrepidity in perilous circumstances ; | 
but all agreed that no one was always 
and every where courageous ;, ‘ for,” 
said one of our orators, ‘* neither 
the soldier nor the sailor dare run 
away or flinch—another death would 
await him were he to shrink from 
danger, and the officer’s honour and 
fortune, as well as his life, depend 
upon his courage in the field. ‘The 
duellist may be mad, or drunk, or 
so good a shot, or so dexterous a 
swordsman, that he runs but half the 
risk of a less experienced man. The 
horseman confides in his skill. So 
does the charioteer. One man’s 
pride is excessive, and he puts it in 
a counterbalancing scale with his 
fear; it kicks-the beam; and the 
warrior, or duellist, fights for re- 
nown, for a title, or perhaps for a 
trifling point of honour, or a mere 
trifling lady, with not an honourable 
point or principle about her. 

‘¢ But who is the man,” said Lord 
Useless, ‘‘ who would always be rea- 
dy to face any kind of peril, merely 
to support the character of a man 
to whom. fear was a_ stranger ? 
Where’s the timid horseman who 
would mount a vicious horse for 
the sake of keeping up his name 
for courage ?’ Here the wine| 
circulated freely ; and many rash 
and silly bets were made. ‘‘ Where 








nessy, ‘“‘ who'd rather fight. than 
let it alone ? who would tread upon 
the toes of a fire eater and take 
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man,’ said I, ‘‘ is a madman, a dan- 
gerous member of society, and* fit 
for Saint Luke’s.”’ ‘* Not at all,” said 
the captain. ‘* A madman, indeed !” 
in atone of surprize! ‘“‘ Why,” ad- 
ded I, ‘‘ what sort of a man do you 
call him 2?” ** An Irishman!” replied 
the bold captain—(A loud laugh.) 
‘* Or an Englishman,” coolly ob- 
served the colonel. ‘* To be sure,” 
sald.the captain ; ‘‘ or any man that 
isa man.’ ‘This explanation was so 
clear that it needed no comment. 
What he meant was—any desperate 
fellow ; and what the colonel meant, 
was—not to allow courage to be ex- 


|| clusively claimed by our Hibernian 


brothers. 

A foolish young mad-cap, just from 
college, proposed drinking until day- 
break, and then going steeple hunt- 
ing. ‘The motion was seconded by 
the Hibernian. My lord put the 
question very pointedly to the colonel, 
who cheerfully agreed to the propo- 
sal; and this | the more regretted, 
as 1 saw that he did it from a point 
of honour. I wished to dissuade 
him from so mad a scheme; but he 
told me that he could not draw back. 
The party started. The colonel !ed 
the van. He had a bad fall, and broke 
his collar bone. I visited him during 
his confinement, and gave testimony 
to his daring spirit, which nothing 
could subdue. ‘‘ Such has he been 
all his life,’ said a companion of his 
in arms. ‘* No pains, losses, fatigues, 
difficulties, or dangers, appal him; 
and he is as good as he is brave.” 
We both agreed in this potnt ; and f 
quoted him every where for a man 
of the strongest nerve. 

We were separated for a few years, 


'| during his absence on the continent, 


when on calling on him to make a 
morning visit, | had cause to marvel 
very much at the change that had 
been operated upon his character. 
Coming hastily into the chamber, he 
started like the timid hare, was in 
the act of retreating to bis dressing 





his chance for a shot ?” ‘* Such a| 


room, shook like an aspen, turned 
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pale, stammered and hesitated, and 
at* last articulated—< | beg your 
pardon—I am so nervous of late— 
you took me by surprise, as | had 
denied myself to every one—but | 
am heartily glad te see you.” He 
‘was very absent during the whole 
time of my visit, and started at every 
knock at the door. | therefore made 
but a short stay, and left him to re- 
cover his sang froid and self posses- 
sion, astonished at so unaccountable 
a state as that in which I found him. 
Shortly afterwards, | met him in 
thé Park; and we walked arm in 
arm together down Piccadilly and 
into St. James’s street. About mid- 
way betwixt the crossing from Ar- 
lington Street and the Palace, his 
eountenance changed—he appeared 
panic struck,—and hastily letting go 
my arm, said ** 1 must leave you, 
my dear friend ; I see.a fellow com- 
ing whom | want to avoid.”” Then 
taking almost to his heels, (for he 
marched off in double quick time,) 
I saw him dash through a cross street 
into the square, flying before a mean 
looking rascal, who followed him 
until he was out of breath, and gave 
up the pursuit. The ensuing week, 
this mystery was cleared up, by Cap- 
tain O s informing me, that the 
poor Colonel was in the Bench. 
How humiliating to think that this 
intrepid commander should thus be 
the sport of fortune! that the curse 
of debt should thus fix a stain upon 
his honour, and even operate upon 
his courage ! that he who had faced 
the cannon’s devouring jaws of flame, 
dare not confront a paltry tailor, a 
greasy shoemaker, or a saucy usu- 
rér! that he who had put the ene- 
mies of his country to flight, must 
now be chased, like the driven deer, 
by money-lender, attorney, bum- 





bailiff, and merciless creditor! How 
can a proud man endure debt ? 
Since it brings him instantly below 
the level of the meanest, tradesman. 

And yet how do we see our nobles-of 
the land, stoop to their importunate | 
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creditors ! how does that haughtiness 
which disdained a while ago to fix its 
look upon an humble commoner, 
which would hot link arm in arm 
with any thing beneath a title, nor 
acknowledge a fellow creature unless 
clad in the last folly of fashion and 
expense, bend to grasp the palm, to 
invite the company, to solicit the in- 
dulgence of a shopkeeper! What 
lies to keep him out of his house! 
What civilities, promises, and kind- 
nesses if let in! 

How, moreover, do the camelion 
complexion and protean features. of 
the boutiquier change with the vari- 
ability of his debtor’s prosperity ! 
how does the barometer of his im- 
pertinence rise and fall, with the im- 
provement or declension of his cus- 
tomer’s pocket. How free he mzkes 
with my lord, when he has him in 
his debt! yet what a slave ts be to 
the rich man—in origin, perchance 
the basest of the base! How does 
that supple knee, that lowly deport- 
ment, that cringing countenance, and 
that pliant neck, erect themselves in 
pride, in insolence, and in rigour, 
when they pass from the solicitor for 
employment, to the demander of its 
price—when the fawning, flattering, 
and humble voices passes through 
the transition from, “ Your grace 
does me honour,” ‘‘ your lordship’s 
commands shalf be punctually obey- 
ed,” ‘* |. am most grateful to the no- 
ble baronet for his recommendation, 
and shall strive to merit his future 
favours,’ to—‘* Indeed, my lord, I 
can wait no longer,’’ ‘‘ I must have 
my money,” ‘1 have been put off 
so often, that I can place no reliance 
on promises,” (what a gross insult! 
less has cost a life in the field of ho- 
nour, ) or, *¢ Sir George, I shall call 
no more,” ‘I shall take other 
steps,” ‘ ; can’t be troubled any 
more about it,”’ ** | have worn out 
more shoe leather (always a lie) 
that the bill is worth,” or, ‘* Mr 
Larceny, (the footman 5) tell your 
master that I shall take a writ? oul 
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against him, I’m. not to be trifled with 
thus.”’ Yet this same Mr. Selvage 
or Mr. Callico, would make sixteen 
bows for as many shillings the week 
before ! 

Would any man, who holds his ho- 
nour, his consequence, his peace, or 
his independence of any value, sub- | 
mit to such an abasement ’—We 
trust that the lesson may yet be of 
use to the novice; and that thus, 
the gentleman and the tradesman 
may each preserve his rights ; for 
the gentleman has a right—to be re- 
spected ; and the tradesman—to be 
paid. 


Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 
— 
From the Literary Gazette. 
CORNWALL’S POEMS. 


& Sicilian Story, and other Poems ; 
with Diego de Montilla, a Spanish 
Tale. By Barry Cornwall, 12mo. 
London, 1819. 


It isnot long since we were called 
upon to bestow our attention on the 
first production of this bard; and 
the tribute of applause which we 
then offered to his muse, has since 
been re-echoed by most of our con- 
temporaries in periodical criticism, 
His ‘*‘ Dramatic Scenes,’ have been 
universally acknowledged to possess 
the sweetness, tenderness, and deli- 
cacy, which we noticed as their dis- 
tinguished characteristics ; and the 
fine conceptions of the writer, 
wrought into rich and fanciful poe- 
try, have. served to adorn many a 
page beside that which originally 
gave them to the public. 

It is, therefore, with no small plea- 
sure that we meet him again so early, 
stimulated by the praises of his coun- 
try, and excited to new exertions by 
old success; that we find him not 
only justifying the meed he has re- 
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other laurel for the present, and 
widening the foundations of higher 
predictions for the future. It is with 
pleasure we see one of whom we 
expected much, fulfilling those ex- 
pectations ; and, by many a diver- 
sified song, showing us that it was 
not in catching the spirit of the elder 
dramatists alone, that his genius con- 
sisted. but that he has power over all 
the elements-of verse, and can de- 
light in almost every form. 

Without entering into a disserta- 
tion, either on poetry generally, or 
op the particular kinds which this vo- 
lume exemplifies, we shall proceed 
with the more grateful, and (as we 
conceive, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred) the more clearly eluci- 
dating method of making the author 
his own expounder. If he has not 
the stamp of merit, no Reviewer’s 
essay will avail to cozen fortune, and 
raise him to honour ; if-he is endued 
with the glorious light of superior 
intellect, such a labour is but 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume o’er the v iolet. 


Except on rare occasions, indeed, 
we scarcely know when to confess 
the utility of this practice, which 
tends, perhaps, to display the talents 
of the critic, but seldom to illustrate 
hissubject. Modern poetry, atleast, 
should address the simplest feelings, 
and be palpable to the plainest un- 
derstandings ; and we fear that such 
as needs to have its recondite beau- 
ties pointed out, and enforced by ar- 
gument, will have but little chance 
of being as popular as the easy, na- 
tural, and touching strains of Barry 
Cornwall. 

The Sicilian Story is one of fatal 
love. Isabel and Guido are the 
names of the unhappy pair, whose 
secret marriage is dissolved by the 
murder of the latter, by Leoni, the 
brother of his bride. Guido’s phan- 
tom, ora dream evoked by the dread- 








ceived for the past, but claiming an- 


‘ful threat of Leoni, points Isabel to 
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the scene of the assassination. She 
treasures up the bleeding heart of 
her adored, maddens, and dies. We 
select some passages, to illustrate the 
manner in which Mr. Cornwall paints 
this fearful catastrophe ; the horrible 
parts of which are well contrasted 
by the antecedent glowing descrip- 
tion of a revel :— 


One night a masque was held within the 
walls 

Of a Sicilian palace ; the gayest flowers 

Cast life and beauty o’er the marble halls, 

And, in remoter spots, fresh waterfalls 

That ’rose half hidden by sweet lemon 
bowers, 

A low and silver-voiced music made: 


And there the frail perfuming woodbine 
strayed, 

Winding its slight arms ’round the cypress 
bough, 


And as in female trust seem’d there to grow, 
Like woman’s love midst sorrow flourishing : 
And every odorous plant and brighter thing 
Born of the sunny skies and weeping rain, 
That from the bosom of the spring 
Starts into life and beauty once again, 
Blossom’d ; and there in walks of evergreen 
Gay cavaliers and dames hjgh-born and fair, 
Wearing that rich and melancholy smile 
That can so well beguile 
The human heart from its recess, were seen, 
And lovers full of love or studious care, 
Wasting their rnymes upon the soft night air, 
And spirits that never till the morning sleep, 
And, far away; the mountain “tna flung 
Eternally:its pyramid of flame 
High as the heavens, while from its heart 
there came 
Hollow and subterranean noises deep, 
And all around the constellations hung 
Their starry lamps, lighting the midnight 


my; 
As to do honour to that revelry. 


This is admirably done. 


. 


Yet there was one in that gay shifting crowd, 

Sick at the soul with sorrow: her quick eye 

Ran restless thro’ the throng, and then she 
bowed 

Her head upon her breast, and one check’d 
sigh 

Breath’d sweet reproach ’gainst her Italian 
boy 

The dark-eyed Guido whom she lov'd so 
well ; 

(0 how he loved Sicilian Isabel!) 

Why came he not that night to share the joy 

That sate on every face, and from ber heart 

Bid fear and all, aye all but hope depart, 

¥ or hope is present happiness. 
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The contrast is Still further in. 
creased by a picture of the exquisite 
happiness for some time enjoyed by 
the lovers; we do not call to mind 
any thing more poetical. 


That morn they sat upon the sea-beach 
reen ; 
For in ea land the sward springs fresh and 
ree 
Close to the ocean, and no tides are seen 
To break the glassy quiet of the sea: 
And Guido with his arm ’round Isabel, 
Unclasped the tresses of her chesnut brair, 
Which in her white and heaving bosom fel} 
Like things enamour’d, and then with jeal- 
ous air 
Bade the soft amorous winds not wanton 
there ; 
And then his dark eyes sparkled, and he 
wound 
The fillets like a coronet around 
Her brow, and bade her rise and be a queen. 
And oh! ’twas sweet to see her delicate hand 
Pressed ’gainst his parted lips, as tho’ to 
check 
In mimic anger all those whispers bland 
He knew so well to use, and on his neck 
Her round arm hung, while half as in com- 
mand, 
And half entreaty did her swimming eye 
Speak of forbearance, ’till from her pouting 
lip 
He snatched the honey-dews that lovers sip, 
And then, in crimsoning beauty, playfully 
She frowned, and wore that,self-betraying 
air 
That women loved, and flattered love to 
wear. 
Oft would he as on that same spot they lay 
Beneath the last light of a summer’s day, 
Tell (and would watch the while her stedfast 
eye,) 
How on the lone Pacific he had been, 
When the Sea Lion on his watery way 
Went rolling thro’ the billows green, 
And shook that ocean’s dead tranquillity : 
And he would tell her of past times, and 
where ~ 
He rambled in his boyhood far away, 
And spoke of other worlds and wonders fair 
And mighty and magnificent, for he 
Had ape: the bright sun worshipp’d like a 
) 
Upon that land where first Columbus trod ; 
And uasopee by the deep Saint Lawrence’ 
tide, 
And by Niagara’s cataracts of foam, 
And seen the wild deer roam 
Amongst interminable forests, where 
The serpent and the savage have their lair 
Together, Nature there in wildest guise 
Stands undebased and nearer to the skies; 
And ’midst her giant trees and waters wide 
The bones of things forgotten, buried deep, 
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Give glimpses of an elder world, espied 

By us but in that fine and dreamy sleep, 

When Fancy, ever the mother of deep truth, 

Breathes her dim oracles on the soul of 
youth. 


As we have yet to speak of some 
of the other poems, we can only 
spare a place for the denduement 
of the murder. Led by her vision, 





Down the slippery soil, 


With oe limbs, and heart that scarcely 
eat, ! 

And catching at the brambles, as her feet 

Sunk in the crumbling earth, the poor girl 
trod, 

And there she saw— * * * 

And there she saw him dead. Poor desolate 
child 

Of sixteen summers, had the waters wild 

No pity on the boy you loved so well! 

There stiff and cold the dark eyed Guido lay, 

His pale face upwards to the careless day, 

That smiled as it was wont; and he was 
found 

His young limbs mangled on the rocky 
ground, 

And, ’midst the weltering weeds and shal- 
lows cold, 

His black hair flaated as the phantom told, 

And like the very dream his giassy eye 

Spoke of gone mortality. 


Passing by ‘‘ the worship‘of Dian,” 
a classically constructed poem, in the 
dramatic form, we merely extract, 
as a specimen of the author’s versa- 
tile powers, some stanzas from 
‘** Gyges,” a performance in the now 
so famous Whistlecratt or Beppo 
style. Candaules, king of Lydia, like 
a great dolt as he was for his pains, 
exposes the beauties of his lovely 
wife Lais, to the gaze of the ena- 
moured Gyges. 


—— .---- 


The boy came (guided by the king) to where, 
In the most deep and silent hour of night, 
Stood Lais: quite unloos’d her golden hair 
Went streaming all about like lines of 
light, 
And, thro’ the lattice leaves gusts of soft air 
Sighed like perfume, and touched her 
shoulders white, 
And o’er her tresses and her bosom played, 
Seeming to love each place o’er which they 
strayed. 


Then sank she on her couch and drew aside 
The silken curtains and let in the moon, 
Which ‘trembling ran around the chamber 
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Kissing and flooding the rich flowers 
which June ; 
Had fann’d to life, and which in summer- 


ride 
"Rose like a queen’s companions. Lais 
soon, 
Touch’d by the scene, look’d as if she had 
forgot 


The world: the boy stood rooted to the spot. 


He stood, with beating pulse and widen’d 
eyes, ; 
Like cas struck dumb by some magician’s 
charm, 
Listening to the low music of her sighs, 
And gazing on her white and rounded 
arm ; 
At last the lady motion’d as to rise, 
When it occurr'd to him there might be 
: harm 
Unless he left (and quickly left) the place: 
He mov’d, and then she set him face to face. 


It was the lady’s turn to wonder now. 
She wonder’d but her wonder soon sub- 
sided, 
And scorn and anger flash’d across her brow ; 
At length, she grew more calm, and (per- 
haps guided 
By pity for his youth) she asked him how— 
How a young gentleman like him who 
rided 
Himself upon his modesty, could call 
At such an hour: he blush’d, and told her all. 


She swore she would have vengeance for 
the wrong, 
Double and deadly vengeance—and she 
had. 
His majesty soon after took that long 
Journey whence none but ghosts, or things 
as bad, 
Return: ‘twas said his wine grew mighty, 
strong, 
And that ‘twas handled by this curious lad, 
(Gyges) whom Lais fancied from that day, 
And made Lord of herself and Lydia. 


That king !—he was the last of all his race, 
A race of kings and heroes, and he lay 
Helpless and dead: his smile gave pow’r 

and place 
Honour and wealth and joy, but yester- 
day. 
But poison had swept the smile from off his 
face 
And his cold limbs went floating far away, 
Stript of the tomb wherein he should have 
slept: 
He liv’d unhonour’d, and he died unwept. 


‘The Falcon,’ is a dramatic 
sketch of infinite interest, taken from 
Boccacio, and most ingeniously made 
the author’s own. The argument is 
briefly this : 
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‘ Frederigo, of the Alberighi family, loved 
a gentlewoman, and was not requited with 
like love again. But by bountiful expenses, 
and over liberal invitations, he wasted all 
his lands and goods, having nothing left him 
but a hawk or faulcon. His unkind mistress 
(Giana) happeneth to come to visit him, and 
he not having any other food for her dinner, 
made a dainty dish of his faulcon for her to 
feed on. Being conquered by this exceed- 
ing kind courtesie, she changed her former 
hatred towards him, accepting him as her 
husband in marriage, and made him a man 
of wealthy possessions.’ 
perenne: (old Translation.) Fifth day, no- 
vely. . 


The following is the conclusion of 
the scene, when, touched by the no- 
ble proof of his passion, Giana con- 
fesses her affection. 


Fred. What can I say ? 
| Gia. Nothing. I read your heart. 
Fred. It bursts, my love : but ’tis with joy, 
with joy. 
Giana! my Giana! we will have 
Nothing but haleyon days: Oh! we will live 
As happily as the bees that hive their sweets, 
And gaily as the summer fly, but wiser, 
I'll be thy servant ever; yet not so. 
Oh! my own love, divinest, best, I'll be 
The Sun of life, faithful through every sea- 
son, 
And thou shalt be my flower perennial, 
My bud of beauty, my imperial rose, 
My passion flower, andI will wear thee on 
My oe. and thou shalt never, never fade. 
I'll love thee mightily my queen, and in 
The sultry hours I'll sing thee to thy rest 
With music sweeter than the wild birds 
song ; 
And I will swear thine eyes are like the 
stars, 
(They are, they are, but softer,) and thy 
shape 
Fine as = pete nymphs, who, poets 
eign’d, 
Dwelt long ago in woods of Arcady. 
My gentle deity! I'll crown thee with 
The whitest lilies, and then bow me down 
Love’s ewn idolater, and worship thee. 
And thou wili then be mine ? My love, love! 
How fondly will pass our lives together ; 
And wander, heart-link’d, thro’ the busy 
world 
Like birds in eastern story. 
Gia. Oh! you rave. 
Fred. V'll be a miser of thee; watch thee 
ever: 
At morn, at eve, at noon, and all the nicht. 
We will have clocks that. with their silver 
chime 
Shall measure out the moments: and I'll 
mark 
‘The time, and keep love’s pleasant calendar. 
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To day T'll note a smile: to-morrow how 
Your bright eye spoke—how saucily, and 
then 
Record a kiss pluck’d from your currant lip, 
And say how long ‘twas taking: then, thy 
' voice 
As rich as stringed harp swept by the winds 
In Autumn, gentle as the touch that falls 
On serenader’s moonlit instrument— 
Nothing shall pass unheeded. Thou shalt be 
My household goddess—nay smile not, nor 
shake 
Backwards thy clustering curls, incredulous : 
I swear it shall be so: it shall, my love. 
Gia. Why, now thou’rt mad indeed : mad. 
Fred. Oh! not so. 
There was a statuary once who lov’d 
And worshipped the white marble that he 
shaped ; 
Till, as the story goes, the Cyprus’ queen, 
Or some such fine kind-hearted deity, 
Touch’d the pale stone with life, and it be- 
came 
At last, Pygmalion’s bride: but thee—on 
whom 
Nature had lavish’d all her wealth before, 
Now Love has touch’d with beauty : doub- 
ly fit 
For bien worship theu, thou—let me 
pause, 
My breath is gone. 
Gia. With talking. 
Fred. With delight. 
But | may worship thee in silence, still. 


farewell 
Until to-morrow. 
Fred. Oh! not yet, not yet. 
Behold! the moon is up, the bright ey’d 
moon, 
And seems to shed her soft delicious light 
On lovers reunited. Why she smiles, 
And bids you tarry : will you disobey 
The Lady of the sky? beware. 
Gia. Farewell. 
Nay, nay, I must go. 
Fred. We will go together. 
Gia. It must not be to-night: my servants 
wait 
My coming at the fisher’s cottage. 
Fred. Yet, 
A few more words, and then I'll part with 


thee, 
For one long night: to-morrow bid me 
come 
(Thou a already with thine eyes) and 
rin 


My load of love and lay it at thy feet. 

—Oh: ever while those floating orbs look 
bright, 

Shalt thou to me be a sweet guiding light. 

Once, the Chaldean from his topmost tower 

Did watch the stars, and then assert their 
power 

Throughout the world :, so, dear Giana, I 

Will vindicate my own idolatry. 





| And in the beauty and the speil that lies 


Gia. The evening’s dark ; Now I must go : 
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In the dark azure of thy love-lit eyes ; 

In the clear veins that wind thy neck beside, 

Till in “ = depths of thy breast they 
ide, 

And in thy polish’d forehead, and thy hair 

Heap’d in thick tresses on thy shoulders fair ; 

In thy calm dignity ; thy modest sense ; 

In thy most soft and winning eloquence ; 

In woman’s gentleness and love (now bent 

On me, so poor,) shall lie my argument. 


The piece entitled ‘* Diego de 
Montilla,”’ is in a measure which 
reads smoothly ; but which we fancy 
will on trial be found not to be very 
easily written. We consider it to 
bea difficult species of versification ; 
and the author therefore adds the 
achievement of great ease and faci- 
lity to the rarer feature of employ- 
ing to a considerable extent for the 
pathetic, what has hitherto been 
almost devoted to the ludicrous. We 
begin, however, with an example of 
the latter kind—the description of 
Montilla’s mistress. 


Her shape was delicate: her motion free 
As his, that “ charter’d libertine,” the air, 

Or Dian's, when upon the mountains she 
Follow’d the fawn: her bosom full and 

fair ; 

It seem’d as Love himself might thither flee 

For shelter when his brow was parched 
with care : 
And her white arm, like marble turn’d by 


grace, 
Was of good length, and in its proper place. 


Her hair was as black as night: her eyes 
were blue : 


Her mouth was small, and from its open- 


ing stream’d 
Notes like the silver voice of young Carew, 
Of whose sweet music 1 have often 
dream’d, 
Started to hear Miss C. again. I sit 
In general (to be near her) in the pit. 


Let lovers who have croaking Delias, swear 
Their tones are ‘ just in tune,’ or ‘ just the 
thing :’ 
Let lying poets puff, in couplets fair, 
Pan’s reedy pipe—Apollo’s golden string : 
How Memnon sung, and made the Thebans 
stare 
‘When he saw Titan’s daughter scattering 
Flowers—’tis all stuff, reader: what say 
you? 
Give me, (but perhaps I’m partial,) Miss 
Carew. 
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Oh! witching as the nightingale first heard 
Beneath Arabian heavens, wooing the 
rose, 
Is she, or thrush new-mated, or the bird 
That calls the morning as the last star goes 
Down in the west, and out of sight is heard 
Awhile, then seems in silence to repose 
Somewhere beyond the clouds, in full 
glo 
Of the new-risen Sun—Now to my story: 


We add one other brief specimen 
of the same style. 


Diego, when he found all hope was gone, 
Determin’d like a prudent man to fly ; 
At first he tore his hair (it was his own) 
But, then, his mother—she began to cry, 
And asked him, would he leave her all alone 
(She who had watch’d and lov’d him 
long) to die, 
And her gray hairs to the grave with sorrow 
bring ? 
He said ‘he could not think of such a 
thing.’ 


He said, ‘ Dear Mother, on my honour (not 
In its new meaning) from Madrid I'll go, 

And if I think more of her [ll be shot.’ 
Yet, as he spoke, a settled look of wo 

Declared she never could be quite forgot 
Whom in his young heart he had worship- 

ped so ; 
And the mute eloquence of his sickly smile 
Told all his thoughts, for grief doth not be- 
guile. 


The knave (it is his study) and the fool 
(For he has glimpses) and the madmen may 
Deceive ; they do by accident or rule, 
And ieep their look of cunuing from the 
ay: 
But grief is lesson’d in an honest school, 
And o’er the face spreads out, in sad array, 
Its palid colours or its hectic flush ; 
It ought to put the other to the blush. 


He travels to dissipate his grief— 


Well, this went on: he found that wine was 
better 
Than thought, while thought ran canker- 
ing thro’ his breast, 
And so he talk’d of other things, and let her 
Sweet name sometimes (‘ Divine Au- 
relia’) rest: 
To finish, he sat down and wrote a letter, 
in which he said, that— all was for the 


best— 

That love might grow to folly—that his mo- 
ther 

Had but one child, and might not have ano- 
ther.’ 








‘ That filial duty was a noble thing: 
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That he must live tho’ ’gainst his inclina- 
tion, 
For tho’ he once resolv’d, he said, to fling 
Himself into the sea, as an oblation 
To Cupid, yet, as love had lost its sting, 
He’d take a dip merely for recreation : 
And then he added he should go to Cadiz, 
To ca ~~ place, and how he lik’d the 
ies.’ 


The letter ended with—I quite forget 
The — words, but with some short 
ogy, 
About ile lange, he said he ow’d a debt 
To nature, and—pshaw ! tho’ I’ve beento 
college I 
Am in the Doctors’ language stupid yet, 
And often blunder in my phraseology ; 
Wo matter, he was sick he did declare, 
And wanted change of scene and country 
air. 


And then he rambled thro’ his native land, 
And by her rivers wide and silver rills 
Running thro’ cork and beechen forests, and 
Bre “ the brave air of those immortal 
hills, 
Which like an altar or memorial stand 
Of patriot spirits, whose achievement fills 
Story and song: for, once, the Spanish 
name - 
Was noble and identified with fame. 


But we think it is in the tender 
that our bard shines most naturally. 
The death of Aurora, a younger sis- 
ter, loving and beloved after Aure- 
lia’s scorn breaks off that attachment, 
is exquisitely simple. 


Oft would she sit and look upon the sky, 
When rich clouds in the golden sun-set 
lay 
Basking, and loved to hear the soft winds 
sigh 
That » i like music at the close of day 
os amongst the orange blooms, 
and die 
As ’twere from very sweetness. She was 
Meekly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 
Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 


And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush, 
A clear transparent colour sate awhile : 
*Twas like, a bard would say, the morning’s 

3 blush, 

And ‘round her mouth there played a gen- 
tle smile, 

Which wid at first it might your terrors 

hush, 
It could not, tho’ it strove, at last beguile ; 

And her hand shook, and then ’rose the blue 

vein : 


Branching about in all its windings plain. 
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The girl was dying. Youth and beauty—all 
Men love or women boast of was decay- 
ing, 
And one by one life’s finest powers did fall 
Before the touch of death, who seem’d 
delaying 
As tho’ he’d not the heart at once to call 
The maiden to his home. At last arraying 
Himself Fags guise, he came: she 
sigh’ 
And, ‘ailing as tho’ her lover whisper'd, 
died. 


We can give but one example 
more : it is in the same strain, ad- 
dressed to Hesper, ‘‘ the evening 
light of love.” 


How sweet. it is to see that courier star 
(Which like the spirit of the twilight 
shines) 
Come re up the broad blue heaven 
afar, 
Silvering the dark tops of the distant pines, 
Until his mistress in her brighter car 
- Enters the sky, and then his light de- 
clines : 
But sweetest when in lonely spots we see 
The gentle, watchful, amorous deity. 


He comes more lovely than the Hours : his 
look 
Sheds calm refreshing light, and eyes that 
burn 
With glancing at the sun’s so radiant book 
Unto his softer page with pleasure turn : 
’Tis like the murmur of some shaded brook, 
Or the soft welling of a Naiad’s urn, 
After the sounding of the vast sea-waves, 
“Tis after jealous fears the faith that saves. 


Then bashful boys stammer their faint 
fond vows ; 
Then like a whisper music seems to float 
Around us: then from out the thicket 
] boughs 
Cometh the nightingale’s so tender note, 
And then the young girl listens, and allows 
(Mov'd by the witching of the sweet 
bird’s throat) 
To passion its first kiss. 


It is with reluctance we take leave 
of so pleasing a companion—a poet 
who does not startle, but delights 
us ; who never offends by one im- 
modest word ; who seeks his images, 
not in the lofty regions of magnifi- 
cent obscurity, but in the calmly vivid 
objects which nature so prodigally 
offers to the choice of the genuine 





'Y 


bard ; who, bee-like, flies in music 
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from flower to flower, and whether | 
he alights upon the rue or the. heart’s 
ease, finds means to extract a sweet. 
Of these we cull but one other (from 
the miscellanies) to close our obser- 
yations. 


SONG. 
Thou shalt sing to me 
When the waves are sleeping, 
And the winds are creeping 
"Round the embowering chesnut tree. 


Thou shalt sing by night, 

When no birds are calling, 

And the stars are falling 

Brightly from their mansions bright, 


Of those thy song shall tell 

From whom we've parted, 

The young, the ten er-hearted, 
The gay, and all who loved us w ell. 





But we’ll not profane 

Such a gentle hour, 

Norour favourite bower, 

With a thought that tastes of pain. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LETTER FROM THE ARCTIC LAND EX- 
PEDITION. 


[We have been favoured with a copy of 
the following interesting letter, addressed to 
a lady in this neighbourhood, by one of the 
officers on the expedition now travelling in 
the interior of North America, toward the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. ]} 


August 27th, 1819 —At Sea. 
After passing the southern point of 
Greenland, named Cape Farewell, 
we met with much ice, but as it did 
not lie thick, little difficulty was ex- 
perienced in forcing a way through 
it, nor did it prove so great an-impe- 
diment as the contrary winds which 
still continued to thwart us. Near 
the Greenland coast, the streams or 
fields of ice consisted of a collection 
of loose, ‘and comparatively flat 
pieces, more or less densely com- 
pacted together, according to the 
state of the weather; but on ap- 
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we fell in with many icebergs, or 
large floating fields of ice. The va- 
riety of forms assumed by these 
masses afforded us amusement, but 
occasionally we saw some of such an 
enormous size, that every other feel- 
ing gave place to astonishment. One 
of these larger bergs we estimated 
to be 200 feet high above the water, 
and above half a mile in length. Its 
surface was broken by mountains of 
no mean size, with deep vallies be- 
tween. Enormous as these dimen- 
sions must appear, you will be more 
surprised when | inform you, that 
the part of an iceberg which projects 
above water, amounts only toa ninth 
part of the whole mass, that being 
the proportion of ice which floats 
above salt water. Arthur’s Seat 
clothed in snow would have formed 
only one pinnacle to this berg. When 
these bodies became familiar to us 
from their frequency, we derived 
much pleasure from the various 
shades and gradations of colour they 
exhibited. 
were generally of a bright verdi- 
grease blue ; toward the base a fine 
sea green prevailed ; here and there 
a tint of red was seen, and the sum- 
mits alone were snow-white. As the 
part of the ice which is covered by 
the sea, decays more rapidly than 
that winch is in the air, it often hap- 
pens that one of these islands become 
top-heavy, and tumbles over. We 
never saw one in the aet of making 
this revolution, but most of them bore 
evident marks of having been over- 
turned twice or thrice, the old water 
lines, intersecting each other in va- 
rious directions, being still ae a 
engraved on their surfaces. 

‘* We first beheld the land (Resoe 
lution Island,) during a fog, which 
soon became so thick, that we could 
not see the length ef the ship. In 
consequence of this we got involved 
in a field of ice ; then, to add to our 
distress, it fell calm, and although we 
could perceive that we were carried 
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fog deprived us of ascertaining its di- 
rection, and the depth of water was 
too great to admit of our anchoring. 
After remaining in this situation for 
two or three hours, receiving occa- 
sionally some heavy blows from the 
ice, an alarm was given that we were 
close on the rocks. We all ran upon 
deck, and beheld a tremendous cliff, 
frowning directly over the mast heads 
of the ship. It was perfectly per- 
pendicular, covered in many places 
by sheets of ice, and its summit was 
so high, and shrouded in so thick a 
fog, that it could not be traced from 
the deck. We had scarcely time to 
make any useful exertions, for in a 
few minutes the ship fell broadside 
against the cliff, along the face of 
which she was violently hurried by 
the current, toward a ridge of 
broken rocks, which in a short time 
would have torn the stoutest vessel 
to pieces. 
prevailed, caused the ship, in her 
passage, to beat against various rocky 
ledges which projected under water. 
One of the blows she thus sustained, 
drove the rudder out of its place, 
but it fortunately hung suspended by 
a tackling which had been employed 
to secure it on coming amongst the 
ice. At this instant, when all human 
exertions seemed perfectly fruitless, 
the current eddied off shore, the land 
breeze sprung up, a boat that we had 
put overboard succeeded in taking 
us in tow, and what appeared almost 
miraculous—one of the last thumps 
the ship received, caused the rudder 
to fall back into its place. By this 
combination of favourable circum- 
stances, we succeeded in getting round 
the point we so much dreaded ; and, 
setting all sail, we steered from the 
land. Upon the first alarm of dan- 
ger, the women and children, of 
whom we had a large number on 
board, going to Lord Selkirk’s colo- 
ny, rushed upon deck much terrifi- 
ed. The officers, however, suc- 
ceeded in calming their fears, and 
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of the way of the sailors, but scarce. 
ly had this been effected, when the 
current carried us against a large 
iceberg which had grounded upon a 
ridge of sunken rocks that lay at 
some distance from the shore. The 
crash of the masts and yards, togeth- 
er with the grinding of the ship’s side 
against the ice, terrified them more 
than ever, but we speedily got clear 
of this second danger without re- 
ceiving farther damage. Our trou- 
bles were not, however, at an end; 
the ship had received so much dam- 
age whilst on the rocks, that, on ex- 
amination, a great deal of water was 
found in the hold. All hands were 
instantly set to the pumps, but, to 
our mortification, we found that the 
water rushed in faster than we could, 
with every exertion, discharge it. 
Affairs now wore a gloomy aspect; 
the water in the. hold increased to 
upwards of five feet, and the men 
were getting tired of the pumps, 
when fortunately the weather clear- 
ed up a little, and we saw the Eddy- 
stone, one of the vessels that accom- 





| bore down and informed them of our 
|situation. Every assistance in their 
| power was promptly supplied ; they 
sent twenty men, and two carpenters. 
~The services of the latter were in- 
valuable, as our own carpenter had 
died in the earlier part of the voy- 
age. With this fresh accession of 
strength, we kept the leak from 
gaining upon us ; and after some time 
the carpenters succeeded in disco- 
vering and patching up the broken 
parts, so as sensibly to diminish the 
influx of water. Their operations 
were, however, slow, and it was not 
till the evening of the second day, 
that we succeeded in getting all the 
water out of the ship. During the 
whole of this time, not only the ofh- 
cers and men worked hard, but even 
many of the women, recovering their 
spirits, proved eminently useful at 
the pumps. As the water decreased, 








prevailed on them to go below out|! 


the carpenters were enabled the 


panied us, at no great distance ; we 
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more readily to repair the damage 
that had been sustained ; and they 
ultimately succeeded so well, that 
one pump proved sufficient to dis- 
charge the water as fast as it leaked 
in. In this state we have continued 
ever since. 

‘In these straights, the Hudson’s 
Bay vessels are generally visited by 
a tribe of Esquimaux, who frequent 
the shores during summer, and come 
off to the ships for the purpose of 
bartering their whole wealth, which 
consists in whale and seal blubber, 
for iron, which has become an article 
of the first consequence to them. 
Accordingly, one day when we were 
above twenty miles from the shore, 
these poor creatures ventured off in 
their skin canoes, pulling with the 
utmost anxiety to reach the vessels. 
It sometimes happens, when the 
ships have a fair wind, that they run 
past.the Esquimaux haunts without 
stopping; in the present instance, 
however, we were detained by light 
contrary winds, which enabled them 
to overtake us, and when they did 
so, they expressed so much joy and 
exultation, that it was easy to con- 
ceive how great their disappointment 
must have been when they missed 
us. Inashort time we were sur- 
rounded by thirty or forty canoes, 
each carrying one man with his 
small cargo of merchandize, which, 
to their great satisfaction, they speed- 
ily exchanged for pieces of iron, 
hoops, knives, saws, hatchets, and 
harpoons, and tin-pots. The wind 
continuing contrary during the re- 
mainder of the day, we stood in to- 
ward the land, and gave the women 
of the tribe an opportunity to come 
off, which they did in five. large ca- 
noes, framed like- the large one of 
skins, but open, and each capable of 
carrying from twenty to thirty peo- 
ple. The oars were pulled by wo- 
men, but there was an old man in 
each boat to direct them. As they 
brought off a great many children, I 
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amounting to nearly twe hundred 
souls. 

‘* The features of the Esquimaux 
are not the most regular in the 


'world ; but it was pleasing to see 


their flat, fat, greasy faces. When 
they had disposed of their articles 
of trade, we presented the women 
and children with a few needles, 
beads, and other trinkets, and sent 
them away highly delighted. Since 
that time we have been contending 
against contrary winds—but by per- 
severance have succeeded in getting 
within a few days sail of York facto- 
ry, at which place I shall conclude 
my despatch. 

‘“* August 31.—York Factory.— 
We have landed here in safety ; find 
the country more pleasant than we 
expected, and have been told that 
the difficulties of travelling in this 
country have been much exagge- 
rated. JR. 


— 
From La Belle Assembdlee. 
THE WIFE OF A GENIUS. 
J true Tale. 


As the pen of the moralist is fre- 
quently exercised in the similitude 
of fiction, in order to inculcate some 
moral duty, the sceptic or the volup- 
tuary scoffs at a recital which he con- 
ceives to be the mere offspring of 
the brain. The following circum- 
stances, however, owe their origin 
to fact, and I trust that no apology 
will be deemed necessary for a lucu- 
bration of a serious tone, when it 
becomes a vehicle of instruction, 
whether through the agency of fancy 
or the force of truth. In considera- 
tion of the regard I owe to the rela- 
tives of the hero of my tale, I shal 
abstain from mentioning the real 
names of the persons concerned in 
it, and in common with the custom of 
my brother essayist, adopt fictitious 
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James Melville, Esq. betrayed that 
precosity of talent in his boyish days 
which silly people are most apt to 


be astonished at, and exaggerate ; | 


that is to say, he was bold, imperti- 
nent, and presuming: esteemed the 
life of every frolic to annoy the help- 
Jess or the unprepared, and threw 
away the funds lavished upon him 
by his friends with. the most careless 
profusion. His countenance, it is 
true, was open and ingenuous, but it 
concealed a heart cold to the gratifi- 
eation of others, unless his own was 
paramount. At school his manners 
were copied with assiduous attention 
and followed with servile applause ; 
and it is said, that even then many a 


female heart at a neighbouring semi- 


nary, throbbed with emotion at the 
sound of the voice of James Mel- 
ville. When he left this scene of 
his boyish days he resided for some 
years with his guardian.—‘* Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die,” was an aphorism so much 
to his liking, that every moment was 
spent in the gratification of his pas- 
sion, which, when satiated, left him 
nerveless and complaining. ‘To his 
mind, and to his household, every re- 
Jigious feeling was a stranger, and 
though he affected to be governed 
by asense of honour and decorum, 
these considerations were only acted 
upon as they tended to support his 
eredit in the eyes of the world. 
Speculative alike on matters of reli- 
gion and ethics, he was negligent of 
their duties, and found a very ready 


excuse for his own depravity in the 


aberrations of others. James Mel- 
ville, fashioning his manners by those 
of his uncle, became the darling and 
pride of his relative ; and possess- 
ing a volubility of speech, and that 
ready conception of ideas which is 
called genius, the law seemed the 
proper arena for distinguishing one 
whom no feelings of modesty hum- 
bled before the public eye. He now 
argued on every subject started, 
with at least the vehemence, if not 
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the conviction of a Demosthenes ; 
the arts, literature, and the drama, 
were the playthings of his oratori- 
cal abilities ; at a vestry meeting, or 
a county discussion, who so long and 
so loud as James Melville? The en- 
ergies of his mind were, however, 
principally devoted to metaphysics 
and politics, and he constantly aver- 
red, that it was his highest delight 
and glory, to defend that cause for 
which 


“« Sydney fought, and Hampden had bled.” 


In debate he was the champion of 
clvil and religious liberty, and he 
breathed out the most dreadful ana- 
themas against those whom he desig- 
nated enemies to her cause ; but at 
home, in private, he was himself ty- 
rannical, expecting every one to bow 
to his reasons, or give up their opi- 
nion to his. For the fair sex, ex- 
cepting as contributing to his plea- 
sure, he had the most profound con- 
tempt. Portias, in his opinion, were 
no longer to be met with, and the 
preseut race of females only born to 
** suckle fools and chronicle small 
beer.”’ He had constantly declared 
against matrimony, and had culled 
sundry pith, sentences from authors, 
ancient and modern, against this state. 
But fate, as if to laugh at his resolu- 
tions to avoid. it, rendered him sub- 
missive to th® marriage yoke. He 
had cast his eyes on the daughter of 
a neighbour, who seemed to be so 
necessary to bis happiness, that he 
determined that no eloquence he was 
master of should be wanting in order 
to gain his favourite point; but he 
found the ardour of his passion ex- 
ceeded the ardour of his oratory, 
which availed him nothing, unless 
the priest confirmed those vows he 
only wished to breathe to heaven. 
Maria Clarendon, though she had 
conceived an affection for the would- 
be patriot, had too much pride to lose 
her own dignity, and at the early age 
of eighteen, smitten with his person, 
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and all his showy endowments, be- 
came his wife. 

For some months James Melville 
was the fondest of husbands, Maria 
the happiest of wives ; but the scene 
of felicity was not of long duration. 
The first blow to their happiness 
arose from the misfortunes of Maria’s 
father, whose unsuccessful specula- 
tions, expensive living, and other 
imprudencies, had involved him in 
difficulties. On his affairs becoming 
more desperate, the coolness of Mel- 
ville exceeded all bounds. Disap- 
pointed of the little fortune he ex- 
pected as the portion of the once 
happy Maria, and robbed by the vil- 
lany of his uncle and guardian of 
the small pecuniary resource left 
him by his father, all means of rising 
by his profession seemed at an end; 
he yladly, therefore, accepted a 
small appointment under that govern- 
ment which he constantly abused, 
and which was procured for him by 
a friend to whom he had regretted 
his political delinquency. 

Maria had about this period be- 
come a mother ; but this, instead of 
procuring her compassion for her 
sorrows, added to them a burden too 
heavy for her to bear: for he fre- 
quently left her to struggle with po- 
verty at home, while he revelled in 
tavern luxuries abroad. ‘The friend 
of liberty in public, he was still the 
despotic tyrant in private. Return- 
ing home one evening from a public 
dinner, at which he had been acting 
benevolently, as he entered the door 
of his lodgings he perceived awretch- 
ed old man receiving fragments of 
meat from the hands of his wife. Ir- 
ritated at what he termed her ex- 
travagance, he struck the unfortu- 
nate wretch to the ground. ‘It is 
your uncle!” exclaimed Maria, in 
bitterness; but this discovery, in- 
stead of softening the heart of Mel- 
ville, only exasperated him the more, 
and he drove the wretched bankrupt 
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lieved a villain only to be equalled 
in guilt by her father! The unhap- 
py Maria shuddered, and crawled to 
her bed. 

The sequel is anticipated ; years 
glided away with these parties in mi- 
sery, til Clarendon and the wretch- 
ed uncle closed their eyes in the 
same poor-house. Maria still clung 
to the wretch who had sworn to pro- 
tect her, until, overcome with ne- 
glect and cruelty, her brain became 
disordered In a moment of dis- 
traction, she pressed her children 
to her bosom, glanced at the scene 
around her, and before her husband 
(who, indeed, would have restrained 
her,) she precipitated herself from 
an attic window, and was taken up a 
mangled corpse. She was buried 
with the regrets of her friends, 
whose curses sometimes cross the 
ears of Melville; whose conscience, 
not entirely seared, drove him to 
America, there to extenuate his guilt 
in poverty, estrangement, and ne- 
glect. 


EDWARD ARLINGTON 3; OR, UNNECES- 
SARY EXPENSE. 


Epwarp always says he does not 
know how his money goes ; but I 
know ; and it is enough for any one 
whe has known hinrbut a few months 
to guess how it goes. 

Edward has certainly no essential 
vices ; he does not game, he is not 
given to illicit gallantry, nor in his 
single state did he ever support one 
of those extravagant and rapacious 
mistresses who are the ruin of so 
many of our youth; but there are a 
thousand little unnecessary goings 
out, and expenses, which are fast 
bringing him to rain. If he goes to 
the Panorama in Leicester-square, 
he must go on-to the confectioner’s, 
and load his pockets with sweet 
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pieces before he gets home. If hej 
great sums when they are daid out 


- takes his wife to the play, though 
they do not live very far from the 
theatres, and though they may be 
only geing to sit in the pit, let the 
weather be ever so fine, he must 
have acoach ; if they sit in the dress- 
boxes, the coach is kept the whole 
time; and if he has a small upper 
box, he pays for the whole; for he 
loves his ease. and cannot bear to be 
incommoded, or his wife’s health en- 
dangered, with the box door banging 
to and fro! 

All his books are printed on fine 
hot-pressed paper, and adorned with 
the most beautiful engravings ; and 
as he has a great deal of taste, he 
has proofs of all these engravings 
superbly framed ; and the works are 
inclosed in the most beautiful bind- 
ings. All this costs a great deal of 
money ; and it is requisite such beau- 
tiful books should be ranged in ma- 
hogany book cases, and a spacious 
library for such a rare collection. 
Here then is an expense almost in- 
calculable, caused by this love of li- 
terature and the fine arts, a source 
of the purest of all enjoyments, but 
with Edward Arlington, a cause of 
difficulty and embarrassment. 

Edward is by no means given to 
gluttony, but he is nice and difficult 
in the article of eating; he must 
have his table covered abundantly, 
and prepared in the most singular 
manner ; it very often happens that 
he does not taste one of those highly 
prepared dishes; but friends, he 
says, may drop in. and we onght al- 
ways to be ready to receive them. 
As they are sensible of this, they 
come almost duily, and he seldom 
dines without company. Many peo- 
ple laugh at this, and amuse them- 
selves at his expense ; these repasts 
are generally prolonged to a late 
hour, when the glass circulates freely 
to the health of all, absent friends. 
Thus the expense of his daily table 
is triple and quadruple to what it 
would be if he lived in frugal gentili- 
ty with his own family. 
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The most trifling things amount to 


every moment. Ifhe sends any one 
on a message, he gives twice what 
another person would, if he strolls 
into a Catholic chapel to hear the 
music, he will pay for two chairs, 
theugh he only stays, perhaps, two 
minutes ; put a shilling into the poor’s 
box as he enters, and another as he 
goes away ; if he wants a toothpick, 
he generally cuts up a fine pew 
goose quill; and I have seen him 
give the cook-maid a sheet of the 
best gilt paper, when she has asked 
him for a piece of waste white paper 
to. prevent the breast of a fowl being 
burnt. When Edward puis ona new 
coat, he will take up one of his chil- 
dren, who is cutting its teeth, and 
who slavers over the sleeve ; ano- 
ther child makes holes in his new 
hat, throws his pocket handkerchief 
in the fire, and jumps with joy to see 
a flame that costs the thoughtless 
father, at least, seven or eight shil- 
lings. 

He had, once, plates of Stafford. 
shire ware for common use ; then 
they were all discarded for blue and 
white mock china; but now the 
whole service is of real china; the 
cane chairs have been succeeded by 
horse-hair in the dining parlour, and 
velvet in the drawing-rooms. His 
beloved wife and himself formerly 
slept in the same bed; they have 
now their separate chambers ; they 
were formerly contented with two 
servants, they now keep four. All 
this is certainly very convenient and 
agreeable ; but a person should be 
very rich before he indulges every 
fancy ; and to see the way this young 
man lives, it is no wonder that he is 
continually accumulating his debts. 

AN OBSERVER. 


—_——_—_— 


THE DRAMA. 
Extract of a private letter from Parts. 
The chief topics here, 
are two new tragedies, the Vépres 
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Siciliennes, and Louis 1X. (for the 
first title, Louzs Saint, did not please.) 
Both are the work of young authors ; 
both completely successful, and both 
completely uninteresting. The Si- 
cilian Vespers we should have sup- 
posed an ungrateful remembrance 
for a French dramatist. But no! 
with the characteristic ingenuity of 
his nation, the whole isa eulogy and 
display of French virtue and honour. 
However, to avoid the imputation of 
partiality, the Sicilians are nearly as 
well treated. All are good—not a 
mauvats sujet in the piece, though a 
dash of villany certainly does sea- 
son those dishes. ‘The dialogue, or 
rather declamation, is not ill written ; 
but there is such feeble delineation 
of character, such slight development 
of the passion, such meagreness of 
incident, that the whole is indifle- 
rent ; and Joanny shouts out his secret 
treason in the very apartments of 
the French Governor, next room to 
him: it may be, this is conspiracy 
a la Francoise; but the Sicilians seem 
to have been managed better. Yet 
the Vespers fills the house to over- 
flowing—why ? first, because it is 
new, and, secondly, because every 
paragraph concludes with a compli- 
ment to the great nation, which is, 
of course, received with, and returns, 
unbounded applause. ‘‘We have 
heroes enough of our own to bring 
forward ; why should we seek fo- 
reign ones ?”’ is the present declara- 
tion among the authors ; so to it they 
have set, and already four national 
pieces are achieved ; the two acted, 
and a forth-coming Charles de Na- 
varre, and Siege of Paris—not the 
late siege, though in half a century 
they will probably do that as a victo- 
ry. But [ did not mean so much to 
criticise these productions as to tell 
you of their consequences. It is 
not a mere barter of trade here, the 
exchange of genius for gold, as with 
us, a simple transaction between the 
bookseller and the author, who, re- 
ceiving the price of his work, shrinks 
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back ‘unnoticed to his literary soli- 
tude. {do not mean to say that the 
most sterling reward is not bestowed 
on talents in England; but why 
should it be unaccompanied by 
those often more estimated courte- 
sies of life, which the class of authors 
are so peculiarly formed to feel ? 
‘“‘ They manage these matters better 
in France.” Of the private success 
of the Sicilian Vespers, I know no- 
thing ; but of the other. Louis [X. I 
do happen to know, that the day 
after the performance of his piece, 
and for several days succeeding, hun- 
dreds of people of the highest rank 
in Paris, civil and military, thronged 
to visit the young author, of whose 
humble existence not one of them 
heard till thus proclaimed by his ta- 
lents. He has been sent for by the 
minister ; he has been presented to 
the princes ; he has been pensioned 
by the king ; his‘fortune is made, and 
his rank is made. This is as it should 
be; genius rises at once to its own 
level. Yet, without detracting from 
the merit of the author of Louis IX. 
(and any man who can write a play- 
able play, must have merit,) his 
powers are as the gossamer to gold 
in*the scale of genius, with the 
powers exhibited in some of our new 
popular tragedies (not including 
Bertram, whose principles throw him 
hors de combat.) Why cannot we 
be perfect? we are so near it, it is 
pity not to try: the arts and litera- 
ture, the riches and refinements of 
a nation, of a people, are as worthy 
of honour as of gold. ’Tis glory to 
be a Mecenas, and immortality to 
be an Augustus. 

If I should tell you that Louis 
IX. is little more interesting than 
his Sicilian Brother, you will scarcely 
believe it ; but again, all are too good ; 
with a slight exception in favour ot 
the Soldan,Louis, in his petticoats and 
homilies, more resembling a bishop 
than a king. He not only preaches, 
but prays ; piety is the order of the 
day—if there be piety in frequent 
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introductjons on -the scene of the 
names of the Creator and the Re- 
deemer. Here again the French 
receive quantities of compliments, 
which they refurn with interest, 
three salvos sometimes. It is a 
pleasant commerce between the au- 
thor and the .auditors. One can 
easily see from its success, that flat- 
tery will in future be the key-stone 
of the arch; so no fear for the down- 
fall of the national productions : yet 
amen sticks in some throats. ‘*‘ Where 
is the holy water,” inquired a wit, 
as he was leaving the spectacle, 
ennuyé by the sermon. ‘* We have 
mass at the Frangais, and Vespers at 
the Odeon,”’ said another. . 
Mais gu’importe ? the court like it, 
and the people like it, and the author 
likes it; and all but the English, the 
mechant English like it; but it is too 
good for them. L. M. 
Since writing this, I learn that the 
* Sicilian Vespers,’ has also re- 
ceived a pension. 


From La Belle Assenblee. 


EPITOME OF FRENCH MANNERS 


it is always requisite to know whom 
we are speaking to. 


Talents and riches are the keys 
which will open many doors : in Paris, 
especially, they exercise an unlimited 
power, against which no man dares 
to exalt his voice. Fortune covers 
a multitude of follies ; wit conceals a 
number of fauits: and such is their 
influence, that a man may be, with- 
out contradiction, a worthy man, if 
he is but rich and endowed with wit. 

1 was busied in a train of such kind 
of reflections, when the following 
sentences, pronounced in a decisive 
tone of voice, struck my ear—* | 
will see him, [ must speak to him.” 
The door of my closet opened, and 
M. de Soran was announced: he 


[vou. 1, 


met with two or three times in com- 
pany, and who, without ceremony, 
enlisted himself amongst the number 
of my friends. 

** Pardon me, my good fellow,” 
said he, as he sat himself down, 
‘* perhaps | incommode you.” Po- 
liteness prevented me from confess- 
ing he did to his face ; but a trifling 
motion with my head, and my silence, 
expressed as much. ‘‘ M. de Soran 
is not versed in signs,’ he added, 
with rapidity. ‘* No! oh, so much the 
better. I should have been very 
sorry to have had you waste your 
precious minutes, but as | have been 
fortunate enough to find you at lei- 
sure, I shall take advantage of it to 
tell you .what I went through last 
Monday evening.” As I opened my 
mouth, in order to request him to 
put off his recital to another oppor- 
tunity, he said, ‘‘ 1 know what you 
are going to say, therefore I shall 





tell you every circumstance ; nei- 
ther will [ conceal from you the 
names of those with whom I had todo. 


fellow,” continued he, taking up the 
pen that | had laid down on my writ- 
ing desk, ‘* that I was invited to 
dine, last Monday, with M. le Comte 
de B——, a man of singular merit, 
who gives the most charming parties, 
and whose integrity is looked over 
on account of his opulence. I can- 
not tell how I came to take it into 
my head, that such an illustrious no- 
bleman would certainly only receive 
those who were of irreproachable 
|character ; but, in short, when [ ar- 
rived at his dwelling, | found myself 
involuntarily seized with the most 
profound respect for every guest that 
had been invited ; almost all the men 
wore embroidery, which added much 
to the esteem i already felt for them: 
the greater part of the women were 
young and pretty, and why should 
they be the less chaste on that ac- 
count? I distinguished one, in par- 
ticular, whose regular features, dul- 








was an old naval officer, whom I had 





cet voice, modest, and downcast 


** You must know then, my dear | 
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| her. 
| mie, and I defended, ‘with energy, 


looks, inspired the most tender emo- 
tions ; | found myself attracted to- 
ward her by a sentiment of prefer- 
ence J did not seek to combat; and 








chance favoured me as much as my 
choice, by placing me next to her at 
the time the conversation was taken 
up with the praise of woman. | 
marked, with surprise, that the young 
men, sparing of their praises, and | 
abounding in epigrams, treated the 
subjects of love, and the fair sex, 
with a licentious freedom of manner, 
that, according to my opinion, did 
not appear sufficiently to displease 
| have some gratitude about 


the interests of that sex to whom | 
owe all the happiest hours of my 
youthful life. This recollection in- 
spired me with eloquence ; and, car- 
ried away by the subject, I drew, 
after my own manner, a picture of 
that homage which ought ever to be 
offered to a virtuous woman; I 
dwelt on the attentions and respect 
that a faithful wife and tender mo- 
ther have a right to demand ; and as 
I only ‘took my part in this discus- 
sion with the hopes of being noticed 
by the beautiful female by whom I 
was seated, took care to terminate 
every sentence by ‘turning towards 
her, as if to solicit her approbation. 
She blushed, and this I regarded as 
a good omen; and | cared but little 
for the satiric kind of smile which 
played on the lips of the greater part 
of my auditors, and the grimaces of 
an old woman, who sought to drown 
my panegyric by the reiterated at- 
tacks of adry cough. I continued 
without mercy; when a servant, 
addressing the lady of the house, 
announced that dinner was ready. 
I hastened to give my land to the 
young lady, who, herself; offered 
her’s toa young man who did not 
seem to care for the honour ; and I 
had the misfortune of seeing that 
when she cast her eyes on me at 
table, it was only to express her dis- 
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“On my right hand sat a man 
about fifty years of age; he spoke 
of silver aad gold. His conversa- 
tion proved that he was accustomed 
to business, and had a thorough 
knowledge of commerce. It was 
not difficult for me to discover that 
he was a very rich merchant, whose 
speculations had _ been‘ constantly 
crowned with success: I felicitated 
him on his good fortune, and imme- 
diately | began audibly to exalt the 
honourable profession of a merchant. 
1 particularly endeavoured to intro- 
duce into conversation the respect 
that ought to be shown to him who 
has procured a fortune by dint of 
labour, and which is secured to him 
by his well-known probity; I dwelt 
in the most polite manner on the 
great advantages of an unblemished 
reputation, and that careful fidelity 
that never forgets to fulfil its engage- 
ments. I could not imagine in what 
part I had wounded the merchant ; 
but, in the midst of my discourse, he 
turned his back upon me, and never 
spoke to me again the whole even- 
ing. 

‘* On my left hand sat a tall man, 
whose coat button was adorned with 
a little redribbon. I seized the first 
opportunity | could get hold of to 
enter into some kind of conversa- 
tion with him. General M hav- 
ing mentioned the recruiting of the 
army, | prepared an eulogium on 
our heroes, and I took care to com- 
pliment him who sat on my left side 
on his having been honoured with 
the recompence due to the brave. 
I believe this compliment was not 
exempt from being accompanied with 
some little satiric remarks against 





meanness and intriguing, had impos- 
ed upon authority, and had gained 
those honours that were not their 
due. 1 rather think that in this part 
of my discourse some expressions 
were mingled of too pointed a na- 
ture ; at least, his silence toward me 
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rest of the dinner time with an old 
man who sat on his left, and did not | 


affect to know that | had been speak- 
ing to him. 


swering me, he conversed all nd 
{ 


‘‘ Thus isolated, repulsed from} 


right to Jefi, 1 waited impatiently till 
dinner was over. It was, at length, 
finished ; we rose from table, and 
we entered the drawing-room to take 
cofiee : the old lady who had been 
making faces, now endeavoured to 
draw near me; she seemed to me 
the only one that was animated by 
any spirit of benevolence ; and yet, 
I knew not for what reason, I still 
tried to avoid her. 

*« ‘The praises I had bestowed had 
not operated in my favour; | knew 
not why; but I resolved to change 
my plih, and I took the contrary 
part. A newcomedy was spoken of, 
whereof every one of the guests 
took a pleasure to retrace the merit 
of its different situations, the ele- 
gance and purity of its style: I per- 
ceived a young man, whom I was 
acquainted with, smiled at all these 
eulogiums, so as to give me reason to 
suppose he was not of the same opi- 
nion ; 4 joined him, and | hazarded 
a few critical observations, the soli- 
dity of which probably astonished 
the assembly, for no one contradict- 
ed them. In order to give the streng- 
er expression to my criticism, | ad- | 
dressed the young man in a particu- 
lar manner, who contented himselt 
by replying to every objection | 
made, “ it is very possible: and 
this sentence he pronounced with in- 
creasing difhculty every time he 
repeated it, and which ended so as 
only to be heard by myself. 

** The admirers of the comedy 
were now dispersed; the greater 
part were gathered together before 
a painting which had fell tothe lot 
of the Count at the distribution of 
pictures among the friends of the 
Society of Aris. All the spectators 
alternately praised the effect of the 
picture, the neatness of the design, | 
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the exquisite strokes of the pencil, 
and the beauty of the colours. A 
little man tucked up in one corner of 
the apartment, did not unite his 
praises with those of the other 
guests ; | thought he disapproved of 
their exaggerated eulogiums, and | 
was in haste to point out some of the 
defects of the work, which had struck 
me very forcibly. Scarce had | 
opened my lips, when the little man 
turned as red as crimson, rose up, 
and, casting on me a look of scorn, 
quitted the drawing-room, and went 
to’ the billiard-table. 

‘* | followed him thither. Sur- 
prised at his conduct, and reflecting, 
perhaps, that he was bound by the 
ties of friendship to the painter i had 
been criticising, I resolved not to go 
back; but | was, at the same time, 
determined to be silent, on whatever 
I saw, for the remainder of the even- 
‘ing: and, in effect, for a whole hour 
'I scrupulousty fulfilled the obligation 
|| had imposed upon myself; when 
the conversation, by chance, falling 
on the fury of gambling, every one 
began to calculate his winnings and 
losings for the last week. ‘| have 
been assured,” said 1, looking witha 
degree of embarrassment at the la- 
dies, who were all entire strangers 
to me, ‘* that at the last evening par- 
ty given by the, Duke de L , 
ihe Marchioness de lost two 
thousand louis.”,—** They are mis- 
taken,” rephed immediately one of 
the prettiest women in company ; | 
only lost a thousand crowns: the 
Marquis, here, can assure you of it 
himself.”’ 

‘¢ ‘This reply disconcerted me ex- 
tremely ; I retreated as far as | pos- 
sibly could, suspecting already how 
guilty | had been in committing seve- 
ral blunders, only for want of know- 
ing who I- was speaking to. As I 
muttered, in part, these thoughts to 
myself, the old woman, whom | had 
avoided so carefully, overheard me, 
and came up to me. ‘ | was desi- 




















rous,’’ said she, ‘* of sparing you all 
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this: I perceived, the moment you 
came in, that we were all strangers 
to. you, and I wished to save you 
those little painful circumstances of 
which you have been the dupe 
When you were speaking of mater- 
nal tenderness and conjugal fidelity, 
it was to a very pretty woman that 





has abandoned her husband and chil- 
dren, under the pretension of an in- 
vincible attachment to a young mis- 
sionary ; you have thereby render- 
ed the beautiful Madame A—-— your 
most irreconcilable enemy. The fat 
Mr. N.——, who has failed twice, 
will never forgive your eulogium on 
probity : the tall G , who is in 
debted to the intrigues of the littic 
Countess for his ribbon ne | 
see plainly,” interrupted I, as I bow- 
ed to my benevolent instructress, 
and saving myself further mortifica 
tion, as I left the house, that | have 
made myself more than half a dozen 
enemies, by praising honour, virtue, 
and probity, mal-a-propos.”’ 

‘** Such, my dear friend, were the | 


























mistakes of the evening. What do| 


you think of them 2?” 

** Sir,” replied I, taking up the 
pen he had just laid down, “if it 
would not be abusing your confi- 
dence, | would write, as you dic- 
tated, the recital of those adven- 
tures.’’—‘* Do as you please,” said 
he ; ‘‘ I will begin over again.” —It is, 
therefore, the relation of M. de 
Soran that I now offer to my readers, 
without a single observation of my 
own. 

Le Bon Homme. 
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this description, and especially those writ- 
ten by well-known countrymen, and resi- 
dents of our own land, it is evident that a 
liberal, and fostering spirit of indulgence 
and preference will ever prevail, and be 
ready to encourage the publication of the 
travels of men of talents and science. 
Although English writers have published 
many volumes upon Italy, it. is still desira- 
ble that the citizens of the United States 
should make their own remarks. While we 
have rendered ourselves independent of 
other nations, it should be our ambition to 
form our own opinions, and not to borrow 
our ideas of the manners, religion, and vari- 
ous institutions of foreign countries, from a 
people whose representations are liable to 
be influenced by their political relations, as 
well as their personal peculiarities. 

These pages contain a plain narrative ot 
facts and observations, in the form-of a daily 
journal, a, intended for the perusaf 
of bis friends, and forwarded to them ina 
series of letters from Europe. 

We shall present our readers with a few 
short extracts from this entertaining volume ; 
which we imagine will induce most persons 
to purchase the work for further perusal and 
satisfaction. 


I rounn the incidents ef a sea voy- 
age so uninteresting, that I concluded 
not to perform my promise of writ- 
ing to you until I should have seen 
some spot to identify the old world. 
As proposed when I left Pittsfield, 
[ joined Mr. and Mrs, ** * at Bos- 
ton, and embarked in the Roxana, 
Capt. B. on the first day of October. 
We dropped down to Nantasket 
Roads with a gentle breeze, and 
were there two days becalmed, en- 
veloped in fogs, and benumbed by 
the cold of that remarkable sea- 
son. 

When we got out to sea, the wea- 
'\ther became warmer, and until our 
‘arrival in the Mediterranean, the 
mercury ranged from 60 to 65. In 
| consequence of severe gales and ad- 
iverse winds, we failed of making the 
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and France, in a series of letters, 
addressed to a friend in the United 
States. By Joan James, M. D.— 
Albany, 1820. 


From the eagerness with which the Ame- | 
tiean public have always received works of 


Azores, where it was our intention 
‘ito have taken a second departure. 
| We also passed to the south of Cape 
St. Vincent, and were not a little sur- 
| prised, on the 8th of November, at 





Cape Spartel, in Africa. The moon 


10 p. m. to find ourselves in sight of 
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was near its full, the weather delight- 
ful, and we were laying our course 
before a gentle westerly wind. It 
was not necessary for us to change 
our direction, or to delay entering 
the Straits of Gibraltar. We soon 
found ourselves under the influence 
of a strong current, which added to 
the rate of our sailing about three 
knots an hour. As we entered this 
celebrated pass, the mountains seem- 
ed to be closing around us. My cu- 
riosity kept.me on deck nearly all 
night, but | was barely able to dis- 
tinguish the bold outline of a moun- 
tainous shore on both sides. 

At dawn we were in the narrowest 
point of the Strait, and the. Rock of 
Gibraltar in sight, rising like a cone 
above the level of the sea, and appa- 
rently disconnected from the shore. 
Allaround us the high and bare moun- 
tains rose upon our view as the light 
increased ; and we could distinguish 
the white walls and spires of the city 
of Algeziras, situated on the west 
side of the Bay ef Gibraltar. These 
were the first human habitations we 
saw in Europe. We looked with de- 
light upon the first traces of mankind, 
and felt the dreariness of ocean so- 
litude to be suddenly at an end. 

We passed so near the Rock of 
Gibraltar that we had a fine view of 
its vast fortifications ; but oar instruc- 
tions not allowing us to enter the 
port, we had no opportunity to ex- 
amine it with minuteness. The 
breeze continuing, we pursued our 
course, inclining toward the coast of 
Spain. As the Mediterranean ex- 
panded before us, the high mountains 
ef Africa receded from our view on 
the right; on the left, the naked 
summits and barren cliffs of Andelu- 
sia extended, in gigantic ridges. 

We are now in sight of Malaga, 
and can clearly distinguish above the 
mass of its edifices, the dome of the 

- celebrated cathedral. The build. 
ings of every description seem to be 
of the same dull whité colour, and 





of massy and durable structure. The 
tops of the mountains of Granada, 
covered with snow, rise, white and 
clear, above the clouds. while at their 
feet is extended a country of perpe- 
tual verdure, adorned with planta- 
tions and enlivened with edifices, 
The summits of all the mountains 
within our view incline to a conical 
shape, which gives to the coasts near 
us a strong and remarkable feature. 
The African shore differs from that 
of Spain in its exhibiting a little more 
boldness and magnitude of general 
outline. 

We passed Sardinia during the 
night, When we awoke from our 
comfortless repose (the wind had 
blown a gale) the eastern part of that 
island bearing w. N. w. was sinking 
far behind us. Two quails, nearly 
exhausted by their long flight, at- 
tempted to light upon the rigging ; 
but not being : able to gain firm foot 
hold, were brushed into the sea. A 
whale played around us, of a colour 
as light as the canvass. of our sails. 
A fine turtle seemed “to be asleep 
upon the water until we came very 
near him, and all necessary prepara- 
tions were ready for his capture, 
when lo! the sleeper vanished, and 
with him all our hopes of soup. 

Early in the morning we were in 
sight of Meritimo, a small rugged isl- 
and near the western point of Sicily. 
We now had a fine breeze, and have 
been sailing at the rate of six knots 
an hour along the rocky capes and 
barren mountains of Sicily. At sunset 
we were opposite Cape Gallo, at the 
entrance of the bay of Palermo. 
After it became dark, we were se 
near the shore that we could distinct- 
ly hear the surf breaking upon the 
rocks. By day light this would have 
been a most welcome sound, but in 
the unusual darkness of this even- 
ing, seemed ominous ofdanger. The 
wind continued to favour us, and al 
length the beacon light at the en- 
trance of the harbor was discovered. 
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By this joyful guidance we reached 
the anchorage ground at 12 o’clock. 
After being hailed by an officer of 
the port, and declaring our name, 
country and destination, we were al- 
lowed to cast anchor. 

As soon as it was light we were 
upon deck, impatient to see every 
object around us, and to ascertain 
when we should be permitted to go 
on shore. Among the first objects 
which claimed our attention, were 
the bold mountains which encircle 
the bay, and the plain in which Pa- 
lermo is situated.. The steep and 
barren summits are slightly covered 
with snow. Palermo is so near that 
we can view its streets and edifices 
‘almost as well as if we were walking 
upon its pavements. There is a 
uniformity in the colour of the walls, 
and an air of antiquity and perma- 
nency in every thing, which remind 
us -that we are viewing the monu- 
ments of the old world. 

A great number of small boats 
have surrounded us, offering oranges, 
grapes, figs, strawberries, pome- 
granates, and other delicious fruits, 
as well as fresh provisions. We re- 
ceive all these things through the 
hands of an old Sicilian, who has 
come on board to share with us what- 
ever quarantine the health officer 
may dictate. We have been visited 
by the medical board, and we are 
sorry to find, shall be kept in qua- 
rantine several days. A report has 
reached this place, that the yellow 
fever prevails in the West Indies. 
The gentlemen of the health office 
will make no distinction between the 
West Indies and New England. 

The mole near which we have 
anchored, has been, during the morn- 
ing, covered with people. The ma- 
jority are beggars. Some have been 
tendering us their services in various 
ways—others offering to supply us 
with fruits, servants, and provisions. 
By their great anxiety to serve us, 
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American. Several young men who 
beg for employment as agents, inter- 
preters, &c. are extremely well 
formed, and neatly dressed. In con- 
versation they use many gestures, 
and have an air of singular sprightli- 
ness. Even the beggars possess 
this peculiar gracefulness of action. 
Among the idle persons and beggars 
we observe many old men, miserably 
ragged and filthy. ‘Phe watermen, 
who keep a constant hallooing around 
us, have the voices of eunuchs; an 
octave at least higher than the voices 
of Americans. 

Page’s Hotel, Palermo.—The joy- 
ful tidings of our release reached 
us this morning. Our English friends 
came with their carriages, and we 
rode to Page’s Hotel, where prepa- 
rations had been previously made 
for us. 1am now located in one of 
the chambers, surrounded by every 
necessary convenience. During the 
day we have had time to explore 
our habitation, and to take a hasty 
survey of the city. The casile of 
my landlord Page (castle it seems to 
me) is a pretty good specimen of the 
common houses of the city. We en- 
tered it by a large gate, which ad- 
mitted the carriage in which we 
rode, into a paved court. The flag 
stones which form the pavement of 
the streets are continued into this 
‘court. A flight of stairs on each 
side leads up one story, to the inha- 
‘bited apartments. The ground floor 
|is occupied with coarse store rooms, 
ithe porter’s lodge, and stables. The 
|walls are thick, strong, and plain, 
like the walls of a fortress, and we 
fell confident we shall find them a 
sufficient defence against all enemies 
but fleas. Between the tiles which 
form the floors, and in the crevices 
of the walls, these tormentors lay 
in ambush, and issue forth to attack 
us whenever we sit down. The 
doors and window-sashes are of very 
coarse workmanship. The walls are 











they discover a degree of poverty 
which is calculated to astonish an 
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ments are destitute of fire-places, 
-and the furniture consists of half a 
dozen plain chairs, a table of the 
most beautiful marble, and a large 
mirror. 

It is so cold that we require a lit- 
tle fire, and we find upon inquiry, 
that there is but one room in the 
house which has a fire-place. This 
we have secured by a formal stinu- 
lation with Mohs. Page, who assures 
us he has been at the expense of 
building this solely for the accommo- 
dation of his English guests, and that 
the Sicilians never think of requiring 
such aconvenience. 

We passed our first night on shore 
with great comfort. ‘he chambers 
are large and airy; we slept upon 
matresses placed upon high iron bed- 
steads, where we enjoyed the luxu- 
ry of free air and clean linen. 

After breakfast, which consisted 
of excellent. coffee, eggs, warm 
bread and fresh butter, we made our 
first-excursion to view the Marina, 
the gardens, and whatever objects 
of curiosity might come in our way. 

Our hotel is situated near the 


northern wall of the city, and a/ 


short distance from the gate, Porto 
Felice, through which we walked to 
the Marina. We stopped a moment 
to admire the noble building which 
forms this gate of happiness; so 
named from its opening to the Marina, 
a place devoted to healthful exercise 
and amusement. It is ornamented 
with columns, and rich sculpture, in 
white and fine marble. ‘The Marina 
is a promenade extending along the 
beach about a mile, having a broad 
and elevated flag walk near the wa- 
ter for foot passengers, and behind 
this a space for foot passengers. It 
is so situated as to command a view 
of the bay,and to receive the sea 
breeze. I[t has no shade trees but 
is ornamented with two fountains, 
which supply an abundance of water, 
and are each surrounded by statues 
of marble. 

’ To this place the Palermitans re- 
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pair to meet their friends, to display 
themselves or their eauipages, and 
to view a scene of gayety and splen- 
dour, which is every day renewed. 
We walked to the garden, which is 
entirely ornamental, and contains a 
collection of the trees and plants of 
this delightful climate. We entered 
at a large gate, which, like the Porto 
lelice, attracted our attention asa 
magnificent building. It is ornament- 
ed with sculptured marble of various 
kinds. Inits design it has a relation 
to the shaded avenues to which it 
opens, and its architectural propor- 
tions give it an elegant appearance 
when viewed from avy part of the 
garden. A straight broad walk led 
us to the centre of the enclosure, 
where there is a large fountain 
springing from an artificial rock, and 
flowing into a marble basin about 150 
feet in circumference. Groupes of 
beautiful statues are placed near 
this fountain, as well as in various 
parts of the garden, but it would be 
vain for me to attempt to describe in 





detail its decorations and ornaments. 
|| This garden being the first of the kind 
[ had ever seen, | walked through 
its avenues and enjoyed its shades 
with unmixed delight. The ever- 
greens predominate so much among 


| deciduous trees are not at all ob- 
served. Inthe arrangement of the 
shades, andthe®distribution of the 
aisles, there is a geometrical preci- 
sion which did not strike us agreea- 
bly. Nothing can be imagined more 
beautiful than the fountains and the 
groupes of statues. The graceful 
forms, and pure whiteness of the 
sculpture marble intermingled with 
the verdure of the orange, the cy- 
press, the box, and other beautiful 
trees, forms a combination of singu- 
lar elegance. We lingered long in 
this fairy field. When we returned 
to the Marina, the expected compa- 
ny had begun to collect. The peo- 


ple were well dressed, and the equi- 
pages confirmed the glowing descrip- 








the shrubs, that the small number of 
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tions we had previously received of 
them. While we were dazzled with 
the gayety and splendour of the 
crown,we wereshocked and astonish- 
ed to observe the groupes of poor 
and miserable wretches, who, in the 
most pitiful and importunate manner 
implored charity as if they were rea. 
dy to perish with want. Knowing 
us, from our dress and manner to be 
strangers they persevered in their 
cries for charity, and followed close 
to us until we were compelled to 
give them something. Though the 
weather is extremely mild, these 
half clothed beings, standing about 
and sitting without exercise, feel the 
want of fire. Many of them carry 
a small earthen vessel in their hands, 
containing ignited coals, by which 
they warm their fingers. When 
the sun shines, they collect on the 
south side of walls, and employ 
themselves in Jousing one another ; 
an operation which however disgust- 
ing seems to be very much needed. 
1 never before saw such pitiful forms 
of wretchedness, filth and misery. 

We find ourselves under the neces- 
sity of hiring our own servants. Mr. 
A. gives his valet about 25 cents per 
day without feeding him. With this 
pittance the servant can live. He is 
dressed like a gentleman, and is very 
assiduous in his attentions. 

Mr. A. has engaged a coach with 
two small horses to be always at his 
disposal, for about two dollars a day. 
When making inquiries on this sub- 
ject this morning, we had occasion to 
call one of the numerous hackmen 
who we observed in the square be 
fore Page’s. Instantly a whole flock 
of them answered us, and came run- 
ning in such numbers, and offered 
their services with so much vocife- 
ration and earnestness, that we 
thought it prudent to retreat to the 
hotel, and leave our Sicilian valet to 
close the bargain. At the beach, 
where I wished a boat to take me to 
the ship, I was surrounded in a simi- 
lar manner, and found considerable 


; 
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difficulty in making my way through 
the crowd of boatmen who met me 
before I came to the dock, and seem- 
ed instinctively to anticipate my 
wishes. If they had been starving, 
or perishing with thirst, they could 
not have discovered more eagerness, 
By chance, the man whose boat I 
stepped into could speak English. I 
inquired of him about his means of 
of subsistence, when he told me that 
his sole dependence was the little 
bark in which we were rowing ; that 
he sometimes got a tari, about eight 
cents, which would purchase skates 
enough to subsist his family for two 
days. 

In the morning, we had been sur- 


‘prised at the squalid and m‘serable 
‘appearance of the people in the 
istreets, but observed later in the day, 


a better class, which gave us a more 
‘favourable idea of the population of 








the city. At 4 o'clock we were at 
the Porto Felice, looking at the prin- 
cipal street Via Toledo, which pre- 
sented a scene of magnificence and 
splendour which equalled my expec- 
tations of a great European city. 
From this point we could view the 
whole street, extending in a straight 
line, one mile, to the opposite gate. 
The houses are five stories in height, 
closely built, and nearly of uniform 
architecture, having light iron bal- 
conies before the windows of each of 
the upper stories. The street is 
narrow, and paved with flag stones. 
The great height «f the buildings 
makes them appear near together, 
and conduces to coolness during the 
summer, by sheltering the pavement 
from the direct rays of the sun. ‘The 
front of each building seems to be 
alive with its weil-dressed inhabit- 
ants, and the street is thronged to 
the opposite gate. As far as I can 
see, the same gay scene continues, 
exhiviting an extent of edifices, and 
of human beings, which excites our 
dmiration and astonishment. 

These buildings, looking now so 
rich, and producing such an admira- 
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ble chef d’oeil, when examined in de- 
. tail, are'found to be constructed of 
the same coarse materials, and cha- 
racterized by the same careless finish 
as the habitation of my landlord Page. 
I imagine I can discover in this style 
of building a dignity and chastened 
grandeur, which gives pleasure with- 
out dazzling the eye or wearying the 
imagination. 

The mendicity of this city is a 
painful subject of every day and 
every hour’s observation. It is not 
possible for astranger to detect at 
once many of its latent causes. Some 
of them indeed readily occur to the 
most superficial observer. The mild- 
ness ef the climate enables the poor 
to subsist without shelter or clothing. 
In consequence of an excessive po- 
pulation, many are necessarily with- 
out employment. The lowest class 
have no education, and their system 
of religion is not calculated to expand 
the mind, or teach them that freedom 
of thought which induces men of all 
ranks in our country to explore their 
qwn resources, or enable them to 
rise above conditions of dependence 

Be the causes what they may, we 
can never go from our apartments 
without being assailed by beggars, 
and they are so importunate, that it 
is impossible to avoid giving. We 
find it necessary to furnish ourselves 
for this purpose, with the lowest de- 
nomination of copper coin. They 
are satisfied with the smallest trifle, 
yet knowing us to be foreigners, will 
not leave us until we give them 
something. The Sicilian gentlemen 
treat these miserable beings with 
much apparent kindness, and if the 
refuse their petitions, they do it with- 
out expressions of impatience or 
contempt. 

Many of the Lazzaroni are young ; 
apparently healthy, and do not seem 
to have injured themselves by intem- 
| Under rags and filth, a fine 
enon frequently be discovered, 
which might stand as a model for a 
statuary. 
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The fine country to the south and 
west of Palermo, extending to the 
foot of the mountains, is called I} 
Colla. A ride of eight or ten miles 
in a circuitous direction, carried us 
over a country of much beauty of 
scenery, and variety of cultivation. 
We passed many palaces and villas, 
each distinguished by some peculiar 
elegance. The Villa Favorite, is a 
summer residence of the Vice Roy 
of Sicily, and is built in the style of 
Chinese edifices. The palace is 
painted in various bright colours, and 
the whole of its decorations are so 
unlike any edifice in its neighbour- 
hood, that it attracts the attention of 
all by its singularity. My companions 
disliked the style of the buildings, 
and complained of the whimsical ef- 
fect of every thing connected with 
them. 

The parks and gardens are exten- 
sive, and ornamented with statues, 
fountains, and the numerous shrubs 
and trees peculiar to the climate. 
The orange and lemon are covered 
with fruit. The almond is now in 
bloom; a few trees are without 
leaves or blossoms. Among these I 
observed the fig, which in size and 
shape is not unlike the common pear 
tree. As we approached the moun- 
tains, we observed the olive planted 
in extensive orchards, like the apple 
in America. ‘The olive is evergreen, 
and at this season, adds greatly to the 
rich and verdant appearance of the 
country. Scattered orchards of this 
valuable tree are to be seen in all di- 
rections upon the plain, but rough 
and steep places are best adapted to 


y\jits growth. On the sides of hills 


and mountains they nearly exclude 
all other trees. On account of its 
value, the olive is protected by law, 
and no man can destroy it, even upon 
his own grounds, without the permis- 
sion of government. The tree is 
hardy, of slow growth, and great lon- 





gevity. It is confidently stated, that 


some orchards are now flourishing 








which were planted by the Saracens. 
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Asmall grove was pointed out to us, 
whose history, we were well assured, 
could be traced back a thousand 
years. ; 

This tree never acquires great 
size or height. ‘The top is large and 
branching. Its decay commences at| 
the root, and in some instances I ob- 
served the trunk cleft in two or three 
parts, each supporting its tuft of| 
green foliage. 

The plain, throughout its whole. 
extent, is highly cultivated. 
roads are narrow, traversing it in va- 
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pipes are about twelve inches in cir- 
cumference, and made of burned 
clay, but are harder, and of a finer 
quality than the same kind of ware 
manufactured in America. These 
tubes are so placed in the pyramids 
as to constitute the principal mass of 
the buildings. They are from 30 to 
60 feet in height. We passed fifteen 
or twenty of these singular hydraulic 
machines. 


We were much surprised, that 


The || earthen ware, which is so soon crum- 


bled to dust by the severe frosts of 





rious directions, and separated from || New-England, should be found suffi- 


the fields by walls, in many places so 
high as to intercept the view of the 
surrounding country. 

All the habitations, except the pa- 
Jaces, are small and filthy. In all 
places we met beggars, and before 
every door saw men and women co 
vered with filth, and lousing one ano- 
ther. ‘The country in every direc- 
tion is enlivened with groves of 
orange, lemon, and a great variety of 
other fruit trees, which are planted 
in clumps, and have the varied ap- 
pearance of forests. The mountains 
rise abruptly above the plain, with a 
bold and indescribable beauty. 

On our return, we stopped to ex- 
amine the stone quarries which fur- 
nish the building materials for the 
city. They are situated in the plain, 
near the ** Villa Favorite.”” A great 
number of labourers were employed 
in sawing the stone, and in cutting it 
into proper masses for building. Be- 
fore it is removed from the pit, it is 
soft, but hardens on exposure. It 
consists of an aggregate of sand and 
marine shells. 

The water which supplies the 
fountains of Palermo is carried across 
this part of the country in aqueducts, 
which are laid under ground. Our 
attention was directed to a number 
of buildings of a pyramidical shape, 


which we found, on examination, to | 


contain earthen tubes filled with wa- 
ter, and-connected as reservoirs with 
the subterranean aqueducts. The 





ciently durable to be used in an ex- 
tensive series of reservoirs above 
ground. 

The religious exercises at the 
churches are nearly the same on the 
Sabbath as on the other days. After 
morning mass, the people repair to 
the Marina, the gardens, and other 
places of amusement. The wealthy, 
and fashionable, appear with their 
best equipages. On no occasion is 
the Marina so crowded, yet a regard 
to the day produces a decorum of 
manners which constantly reminds us 
of the Sabbath. The Palermitans 
consider it a holiday, and observe it 
as a day of rejoicing. The priests 
mingle with the gay multitade, and 
cheerfulness and good order univer- 
sally prevail. ‘This they consider 
the proper method of observing the 
Sabbath. As a sense of guilt never 
intrudes upon their amusements, 
they are not liable to indulge in them 
to great excess. 

At 2 o'clock the Corso was fitted 
up like a vast saloon for the recep- 
tion of company, and the balconies 
unusually crowded. While religious 
processions were passing, we were 
\sorry to observe the shops open, 
and the merchandize hawked about 
ithe streets. The fountains had been 
| opened, as is customary in fair wea- 
ther, and the water made to oyer- 
flow the pavements ; produciug an 
agreeable freshness of the air. Ali 
i was cheerfulness and gayetv. Eyer 
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the beggars surrounded us with unu- 
- sual and triumphant importunity, as 
if they expected that all men would 
be charitable on this happy day. 

We rode in the morning into the 
rich and beautiful coudtry which) 
extends to the eastward of Mont | 
Reale. The views are more con-)| 
fined and limited, by the mountains, | 
than on any road we have before | 
taken ; yet from this circumstance, | 
derive a character of solitude, and! 
quiet, which induced us to prefer 
this before all the excursions in the 
neighbourhood, except that to La Ba- 
garia. We stopped by the side of a 
small stream which is almost con. 
cealed by its high banks, and a thick 
growth of native shrubs. 

Every thing we observed was 
calculated to remind us that we were 
in a foreign land. The thicket was 
filled with plants we had never be- 
fore seen, and with strange varieties 
of reptiles and insects: ‘he lizard, 
an animal unknown in the northern 
part of America, darted from every 
wall and crevice of the rocks. ‘The 
beetle, the locust, and the earth- 
worm, were much larger than I had 
before seen. I made prisoner a 
grass-hopper, which seemed to have 
Jately passed from the larva state, || 
and was indeed a giant.. The lizards 
vary in weight from a few grains, to 
five or six ounces. They are fond 
of basking in the sun, and can be 
always seen if approached with cau- 
tion, on the sunny side of walls,) 
rocks, and every thing that can de- |! 
fend them from the wind. They | 
are usually of a bright green colour, | 
with white or yellow stripes on the | 
back. When disturbed, they dart/ 
quickly out of sight, but soon return 
to the same place. 
rapid in their motions, running with- 
out difficulty in all directions on the 
smooth sides of the walls. There 
is something in the shape and appear- 
ance of this animal extremely dis- 
gusting ; but we are told it is entire- 





James’ Travels. 


They are very || 





Jy harmless, and considered here as 
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a favourite. The vineyards we pass. 
ed were so closely pruned, we sup- 
posed them fallow grounds. until [ 
found, by walking through them, that 
the short stalk of the vine was pre- 
served, but so small we could not 
see the rows, from the road. The 
fields of wheat look finely. The 
prickly pear abounds in all waste 
places, and by the sides of the road, 
Phe olives cover the hills like fo- 
rests. 

Looking from the window of our 
hotel, we have a view of the largest 
square in the city. It is an open 
area of about two acres, not orna- 
mented with trees, fountains, or sta- 
tues, It is not a place of resort for 
fashionable people, yet we frequent- 
ly see it filled with the motly mass 
of population, exhibiting in a re- 
markable degree, the grotesque and 
peculiar manners which distinguish 
the people of Palermo. 

At this moment a number of 
groupes are amusing themselves with 
a game which resembles the common 
play of marbles, except that balis are 
used, of the size of the common 
wicket ball. The market people, 
carrying baskets upon their heads, 
|are crying their articles, with voices 
loud, shrill, and an octave higher than 
| have been accustomed to hear the 
cries of men. Nearly all the well 
dressed pefsons, belong to the vari- 
ous orders of monks. When en- 
gaged in conversation both priests 
_and beggars make use of such con- 
stant and violent gesticulation, that 
‘Mrs. A. has thought them quar- 
reliing ; yet their manner is with- 
out exception, graceful. Children 
acquire it before they can articu- 
‘late; even the dirty and_half- 
clothed ofispring of the Lazzaroni, 
use proper gestures, as they prattle 
from the basket on their mother’s 
shoulders. All seem to be full of 
vivacity as if electrified—and busy, 
though we can discover no indica- 
tions of serious employment. 
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In the evening we followed the 
tide which was flowing towards the 
opera. The favourite performer at 
present is Madame Dardanella. The 
opera is the darling amusement of 
the Sicilians, and music the art in 
which they have most excelled as 
well in ancient, as in modern times. 
The merit of Madame D. we under- 
stand is @ theme of most serious mo- 
ment, and excites as much interest as 
any topic at Palermo. She undoubt- 
edly excels all other of her profes- 
sion here, and though no connois- 
seurs we have often listened to her 
voice with great satisfaction. The 
performance of this evening was, 
probably, of the highest order. Not- 
withstanding the vast superiority of 
Madame Dardanella, no part seemed 
deficient. ‘The auxiliaries all con- 
tributed to the general effect, while 
the chief interest and pleasure fol- 
lowed the heroine without violence 
or distraction, as she had no compe- 
titor. The company remained silent 
and grave, as if serious business had 
been in hand. When Madame D. 
made her greatest and most sucessful 
efforts, there was a low murmur of 
applause, and two or three shouts of 
“bravo.” The Palermitans never 
hiss ; never express, loudly, their 
applause. 

During the interludes a person 
carried cold water and cakes through 
the avenues, crying ‘‘ Aqua gelata,”’ 
which was the only refreshment of- 
fered. Mr. P. and myself took a 
second box, where we had a good 
opportunity to see both actors and 
audience. ‘The pit was filled with 
well-dressed young men ; the stillest, 
the most gentlemanly in appearance, 
and the most graceful in manners we 
had ever seen on a similar occasion. 
Madame Dardanella adds to astonish- 
ing compass of voice, a person of 
uncommon beauty and elegance. 
With inimitable grace she floated 
like a spirit before the gazing multi- 
dude, charming all souls to silence. 
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From La Belle Assemblee. 


THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


I strolled the other morning toa 
Circulating Library, for the express 
purpose of lounging away an hour 
in digesting the politics and news of 
the day : but the curious scenes to 
which f was witness during this short 
period, so distracted my attention, 
that, despite of the grave subjects on 
which | was meditating, | could not 
resist lending an attentive ear to all 
that passed around me. ‘lhere was 
a something of originality in the 
countenance of the master of the 
library which struck me forcibly ; 
and the whimsical answers which he 
made to his numerous subscribers, 
and yet more the whimsical tone in 
which they were pronounced, more 
than once provoked a smile. 

The first person who attracted 
my notice was a fine showy looking 
woman, dressed in the extreme of 
the fashion, with a bloom upon her 
cheek which might have emulated 
that of the rose, with this exception, 
that it wanted the charm of nature. 
Puiting-a list into the hands of the 
bookseller, she inquired if he had 
any of the productions, the names 
of which were there transcribed. 
Glancing his eye over the paper, he 
replied (with an archness which not 
a little disconcerted her, and which 
probably occasioned her abrupt dis- 
appearance )—‘* The Fine Lady, Ma- 
dam, is seldom or ever at home; 
but Family Secrets are always read 
to let out.” ‘* Characters of Ems 
nent Men,” growled out a littie vul- 
gar Consequential citizen, whose 
countenance bore the stamp of that 
insufferable dulness that might tempt 
one to imagine him incapable of com- 
prehending the meaning of the word 
which he pronounced with an air of 
so much self-importance ; ‘* Charac- 
ters of Eminent men, 159,” repeat~ 
ed the snarler, in the same tone, 
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**— much fear if we can boast a 
quarter of that number, eh! Mr. 
Margin ?’—“ I fear not, Sir,”’ repli- 
ed Margin ; ‘‘ but such as _ we have 
are mich at your service.” —*‘ Bet- 
ter be in the service of the nation 
than in mine, by far,” said the little 
purse proud citizen, shrugging his 
shoulders very significantly. —*‘ Shall 
I send it for you, Sir, ?” said Mar- 
gin, without noticing the last remark. 
—‘* By no means, by no means ; the 
volume is not so large, it will not en- 
cumber me much ; | believe | shall 
find it small enough to put in my 
pocket,” pursued the little great 
man, grinning at the shrewdness of 
his own observations, and. stalking 
out with as much self complacency 
as he had stalked in. I knew the 
man well, and could not help laugh- 
ing at the lofty airs he assumed ; at 
the manner in which he affected to 
decry all his countrymen without mer- 
ey; at his unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge any talent amongst them, 
though he himself was a man of that 
plodding description who neither 
ever had done, or ever could do any 
thing to entitle him to claim distinc- 
tion of any sort. 

The young coxcomb who next en- 
tered was a direct ccntrast to the 
jast applicant, both in person and 
manner. Approaching with a fash- 
ionable contortion, he stretched out 
his lady-like hand, and in the most 
Janguid and affected tone imaginable, 
inquired for The Idler.—‘* That, Sir,” 
said Margin, ‘‘ is amongst the works 
we have unhappily lost, but you will 
be sure to meet with it at any of the 
fashionable libraries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bond-street or St. 
James’s.”—The young fop had just 
sense enough to perceive that the 
shaft was aimed at him, but not 
enough to relish the joke, or correct 
the follies which provoked it, and 
turned abruptly on his heel. He 


was met at the door by a sentimental 
boarding-school Miss, who came fly- 
ing into the shop in defiance of her 


The Circulating Library. 
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governess, and inquired, in a very 
pathetic tone, for The Constant Lo- 
ver.-—T hat, | am afraid,” said Margin, 
‘* is not amongst our collection.” 
‘* Dear me” lisped the young lady, 
with an air of chagrin, ‘‘ that is very 
provoking, | thought that was what 
every one had.”’—*‘ Give me leave 
to assure you, Madam, that you are 
quite mistaken. I fancy you will 
find that it is not to be met with all 
over London. 

An old gentleman of the old school, 
whose clothes were decidedly the 
cut of the last century, and whose 
stiff and formal manners were pre- 
cisely of the same date with his ha- 
biliments, next came hobbling in. 
Poring, through his spectacles, over 
the catalogue which lay upon the 
counter, the first thing which caught 
his eye was an Essay upon Old Maids. 
‘** ‘Tom, Tom,” said the complaisant 
librarian, calling to a lad at the other 
end of the shop, ‘* reach down the 
Old Maids for the gentleman. They 
will not appear to advantage, | am 
afraid ; a little dusty or damaged, 
with having lain so long upon the 
shelf,” he added, with a simper, 
which was not lost upon any one 
present. 

A melancholy looking man, in 
whose countenance meekness and in- 
sipidity were alike plainly depicted, 
now came.forward, inquiring, in an 
under, and what might almost be de- 
signated an alarmed tone of voice, 
for The Impertinent Wife. A female, 
who hung upon his arm, interrupted 
him by entreating, or rather insisting 
in no very gentle tone, that he would 


ask for something better worth hav- 


ing. Margin, affecting only to hear 
the former speaker, immediately 
produced the book in question, and 
observed, with much naiveté, ‘* that 
the Impertinent Wife was sure to. be 
in the way of all hours,” at the 
same time not omitting to recom- 
mend Discipline as a better work. 
A young man, whom I knew to be 
one of the greatest fortune-hunters 
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about town, with an air of consum- 
mate assurance, put out-his hand for 
Disinterested Marriage. ‘* That’s a 
thing quite out of date—never 
thought of now, Sir,” said Margin, 
who knew him as well as myself; 
“ allow me to recommend something 
of more recent date—something more 
sought after in the fashionable world, 
Splendid Misery, Sir, or ” The 
young man heard no more ; in spite 
of his impudence, he was so abashed 
by the reply, that he made a hasty 
retreat. 

The last person whom I thought 
it worth my while to notice, was a 
tall, meagre-looking man, whom i 
recollected to have seen pointed out 
to me as a wit, and a genius of the 
first order. His wit was, however, 
ef that dangerous sort which caused 
his company to be rather shunned 
than courted ; and it was very evi- 
dent, from his appearance, that- he 
had not had the wit to work himself 
into the good graces of those who 
might have had it in their power to 
befriend him. - Though he spoke in 
a very low tone, I soon found that he 
was inquiring for Plain Sense. On 
Margin’s replying, with much non- 
chalance, that Plain Sense had of late 





become very rare, finding himself 


disappointed in his first application, 





| 


his next aim was for Patronage.—} 
“‘ That, Sir,” continued the wary | 
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| appointed to superintend the legal 
proceedings instituted against a for- 
tune-teller. ‘The inquiry furn:shed 
him with some curious information 
concerning the general principles on 
which the art is founded ; he disco- 
vered that upon the whole, it was 
merely a calculation of probabilities, 
which, if managed adroitly, might be- 
come susceptible of successful appli- 
cations ; and he thought it would be 
an excellent thing to turn conjurer 
himself. He began by dividing the 
workable matter, namely, public cre- 
dulity, into its two sexes, its foar 
ages, into married and unmarried, 
masters and servants, clergy and 
laity, nobles and commoners, &c. 
| He ther set down the general acci- 
dents commen to all classes, the spe- 
cial accidents more common to each, 
and, finally, the more rare and indi- 
vidual accidents. He thus acquired 
a mezss of about four thousand ef the 
Jaccicents of hrman life, which are 
| constant!y occurring. it must be con- 
fessed-—a tolerably good foundation 
to te!l fortunes on. 

Whilst Le was thus studying 
the theory of the art, he devoted 
himself to the »ractice of a branch 
no less important ; he observed phy- 
lsiognomy, fixed samés in his recol- 
lection, -Dtroduced himself into par- 
wey of every description, endeavour- 
| ed to sift into che secrets of (amilies, 








bookseller, ‘‘ is so much sought after, \| and assumed every possible disguise ; 
that I really cannot promise it to you |i nally, whea he found himseif suffi- 


at present ; but if, as I conclude, 
you merely want something to be- 
guile a leisure hour or two, proba- 
bly The Discontented Man will an- 
swer the purpose very well,”—t 
now took leave of the Circulating 
Library, highly pleased with the 
scenes of the morning. 
B. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


| FORTUNE TELLING. 
A clerk in one of the French offi- 


tes of police, was some time ago 
Von. JI, 49 


iciently rica in materials, and power- 
fal in means, he opened a cabinet of 
|necromancy. His success was pro- 
diz-oug ; his door was besieged by 
| females, noblezsen, tradesmen, eccle- 
|siastics, aad even high prelates ea- 
gerly thronged te consult him ; and 
with the exception of some few mis- 
chances, our conjuror had no cause 
to regret the resignation of his lu- 
crative post in the police. 

Gane day a loud knocking was 
heard at his chamber door ; he flew 
to open it; a gentleman entered, 








well dressed; of good figure, but with 
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his hat so much drawn over his face, 
that it was impossible to discover his 
features. ‘If you are a conjuror,”’ 
gaid he, “‘ of course you can guess 
the object of my visit.” ‘I do not 
guess,” replied the fortune-teller ; 
** T consult the fates in case of ne- 
cessity, and they enlighten me.” 
* Well! consult them now respect- 
ing what I am going to ask you.” 
The conjuror took his cards some- 
what disconcerted; he uttered a few 
unmeaning words, dropped a card, 
stooped to pick it up, and by this 
manceuvre caught a glimpse of the 
features of the gentleman, whom he 
recognised to be a man of high im- 
portance at court. Thus the game 
was won. He collected himself, 
shuffied the cards, drew out one 
which announced a family affair ; 
on drawing out the second, he utter- 
ed an exclamation of fear :—‘‘ Oh 
Heavens! | am ruined! A powerful 
man has Jaid a snare to entrap me ; 
I cannot continue my operation.” 
The stranger assured him that his 
fears were unfounded ; the conjuror 
drew out another card, which more 
positively announced the rank of his 
visiter. The latter, astonished, con- 
fessed who he was, adding, that he 
had come on his wife’s account. The 
fortune-teller knew, as all the world 
did, that Madame was pregnant ; and 
immediately concluding that the hus- 
band had come to learn, whether 
the child was to be a boy ora girl, 
he drew his card accordingly : Fate 
announced a male child. The stranger 
rose, exclaiming, ‘‘ a hundred louis, 
if your prediction prove true, and a 
hundred stripes with a horsewhip, 
should it be false ;” he then took his 
leave. 

It will readily be supposed, that 
the fortune-teller, not caring to re- 
ceive the latter portion of the re- 
ward, was anxiously on the watch. 
The lady was delivered of a boy, 
and the mysterious stranger again 
made his appearance. 
at the door more loudly than ever, 


Spanish Heroism. 


He knocked 
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and gazing with astonishment at the 
conjuror, he threw down the hun- 
dred louis, and disappeared without 
saying a word. 


CONJURING. 
The following ludicrous occur- 
rence lately took place at the 
Theatre de l’Hotel des Fermes, in 
Paris, where the celebrated conju- 
ror, Monsieur Comte, exhibits his 
feats of legerdemain. M. Comte 
was, as usual, drawing from a little 
cask of about 3 inches in diameter, a 
prodigious number of glasses of or- 
geat, lemonade, &c. which he hand- 
ed about among the audience: one 
person in the orchestra, however, 
obstinately refused tu take the re- 
freshment his neighbours presented 
to him. M. Comte, supposing he 
hesitated because some of the com- 
pauy had previously drunk from the 
same glass, immediately drew from 
his cask of the Danardes a fresh glass 
of orgeat, and presented it to his fas- 
tidious visitor : but the latter shrunk 
back with pious terror, protesting 
that his lips should never touch the 
diabolical liquor. The audience 
burst into a roar of laughter, and 
the poor man retired, muttering as 
he went, ‘* Many a conjuror has been 
burned for “far less than this.” 


=e 
SPANISH HEROISM. 


An authentic anecdote, related by Captain 
Korff, who served in Spain, in a regiment 
of infantry of the guard of Jerome, the 
Ex-King of Westphalia. 


' Fatigued and exhausted by forced 
marches, the regiment, to which 
Captain Korff belonged, arrived be- 
fore the monastery of Figueiras in 
Spain. The colonel of the regiment, 
a Frenchman, sent in an officer, to 
demand:of the prior the necessary 
refreshment for the men, as well as 
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for the staff, consisting of about 20 
officers. The prior with some of 
the monks came out to meet the 
general, and assured him that the in- 
habitants of Figueiras would provide 
for the soldiers, but that he himself 
would prepare a frugal meal for the 
staff. ‘The prior’s offer was accept- 
ed ; Captain Korff received from the 
general some commissions for the 
regiment, and about an hour after- 
wards it was announced to the prior, 
that the dinner was served up in the 
refectory of the monastery. The 
general, who was aware that the 
French in Spain had reason to be on 
their guard in eating and drinking 
what was offered by the natives, in- 
vited the prior to dine with them: 
he, and two other monks, accepted 
the invitation in such a manner, as to 
leave no doubt that he felt himself 
much flattered by it. After the offi- 
cers had taken their seats, the prior 
said grace, carved, eat of every dish 
first, and with his two brethren, 
who poured out the wine, drank 
plentifully with his guests. It was 
not till toward the end of the repast 
that Captain Korff returned, having 
been detained by the commissions 
of the general longer than he ex- 
pected. During the interval, he had 
found an opportunity to take some 
refreshment, and only participated 
in the lively conversation of the 
company, hosts as well as guests, at 
the monastery. The general, in 
particular, expressed his satisfaction 
to the prior, whose kind reception 
had surpassed all expectation. Sud- 
denly, however, the cheerfulness of 
the prior was changed into profound 
seriousness ; he rose from his seat, 
thanked the company for the honour 
they had done him, and concluded 
with asking if any of them had affairs 
to settle in this world? adding, with 
emphasis, ‘“‘ This, Gentlemen, is the 
last meal you-and I shall take on 
earth : in an hour we shall all be be- 
fore the Judgment Seat of God!” 
Cold trembling horror seized the 
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amazed guests ; for the prior and his 
two monks had poisoned the wine in 
which they had pledged the French 
officers ; all the antidotes given by 
the French physician were in vain : 
in an hour every man of them had 
ceased to live. 


= 
LA PEROUSE. 


The September number of the 
‘‘Journal des Voyages,’ contains 
new probabilities on the death of La 
Perouse. ‘‘ Shaik Djamal, a Lascar 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany, after having lived three years 
in Murray Island, in the Straits de 
Torre, where the ship l’Etotle du 
Martin, on board of which he served, 
was wrecked, was taken up by the 
ship La Claudine. He relates what 
follows :— 

‘‘ He frequently accompanied the 
inhabitants to the neighbouring isl- 
ands ; he saw there several muskets 
and a compass ; in one of these isl- 
ands, called Tood, he found a gold 
watch. The inhabitants of this isl- 
and, called Mairy, possessed two sa- 
bres. The Lascar asked them what 
circumstance had thrown these things 
into their hands ; they replied, that 
about thirty years ago or thereabouts 
(one old man, the oldest among them, 
alone, remembered it,) a large ship 
was wrecked in sight of that island, 
and a great number of white men 
having reached the shore in their 
boats, were massacred. A part es- 
caped to the neighbouring islands, 
where they met with the same fate. 

‘* A young child was spared ; he 
lived several years among them ; but 
he escaped during the night in a Ca- 
noe, with two young girls, and was 
never afterwards heard of, notwith- 
standing the most diligent and exten- 
sive search. They seemed to me to 
have great friendship for him, for 
they cannot speak of him without 








shedding tears; they carefully pre- 











- dium height is guessed at the same ; 
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serve his clothes, often look at them, | 
and sigh. ‘These white men were 
dressed in blue clothes. May not 
this have been the ship of La Pe- 
rouse ? This is very probable, since 
this circumstance answers the epoch 
when he quitted Port Jackson; the 
sabres and the clothes throw a great 
light on his fate. The boats of his 
ship may easily have penetrated into 
the strait, and no other vessel that I 
knew of, has been wrecked upon 
those coasts.”’ 


a 
OTAHEITAN GALLANTRY. 


Tere is a cavern in the island of 
Hoonga, which can only be entered 
by diving into the sea, and has no 
other light than that which is reflect- 
ed from the bottom of the water. A 
young chief discovered it, accidental- 
ly, while diving after a turtle ; and 
the use he made of this discovery 
will probably be sung in more than 
one European language, so beauti- 
fully is it adapted for a tale of verse. 

There was a tyrannical governor 
at Vavoo, against whom one of the 
chiefs formed a plan of insurrection ; 
it was betrayed, and the chief, with 
all his family and kin, were ordered 
to be destroyed. He had a beauti- 
ful daughter, betrothed to a chief of 
high rank, and she, also, was in- 
cluded inthe sentence. The youth 
who had found the cavern, and had 
kept the secret to himself, loved this 
damsel ; he told her of the danger in 
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bed, and sandal-wood oil to perfume 

herself; here he visited her as often 
“as was consistent with prudence ; and 
here, as may be imagined, this Tonga 
‘Leander wooed, and won the maid, 
| whom, to make the interest complete, 
he had long loved in secret, when he 
had no hope. Meantime he pre- 
pared. with all his dependants, male 
and female, to emigrate, in secret, to 
the Fiji Islands. The intention was 
'so well concealed, that they em- 
‘barked in safety; and his people 
jasked, at the point of their depar- 
ture, if he would not take with him 
a Tonga wife? Accordingly, to their 
‘great astonishment, having steered 
‘close to a rock, he desired them to 
| wait, while he went into the sea to 
fetch her; jumped overboard, and 
just as they were beginning to be se- 
riously alarmed at his long disappear- 
ance, rose with his mistress from the 
billows. ‘This story is not deficient 
in that which all such stories should 
| have, to be perfectly delightful—a 
fortunate conclusion. ‘The party re- 
mained at Fijis tul the oppressor 
died ; and then, returning to Vavoo, 
cajoyed a long and happy life. 


———— 


ANECDOTE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Sir THomas More was so remark- 
ably attentive to the education of his 
daughters, and brought them up with 
/such strict attention to every thing 
that can charm, or be admired, in a 
‘female, that the school of More was 





time, and pressed her to trust herself|| praised no less for its novelty, than 


to him. They got into a canoe, and 
the place of her retreat was de- 
scribed to her on the way to it. 
These women swim like mermaids. 
She dived after her deliverer, and 
rose in the cavern; in the widest 

rt it is about forty feet, and its me- 


the roof is hung with stalactites. 
Here be brought her the choicest 


the accomplishment of its pupils. 
Erasmus, from whom we derive these 
particulars, and who was often an in- 
mate of that delightful society, great- 


the animated conversation, and ex- 
traordinary accomplishments of these 
young ladies, could not help owning 
himself a complete convert to More’s 
sentiments of female education. Yet 





food, the finest clothing, mats for her 








while he admired their improvement, 


ly captivated with the easy manners, - 
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and shared in the pleasures it diffused, 
he could not help remarking to his 
friend, one day, how severe a cala- 
mity it would be, if, by any of those 
fatalities to which the human race is 
liable, such accomplished beings, 
whom he had so painfully and suc- 
cessfully laboured to improve. should 
happen to be snatched away !—“ If 
they are to die,” replied More, with- 
out hesitation, ‘‘ | would rather have 
them die well-informed. than igno- 
rant.” This reply, continues Eras- 
mus, reminded me of a saying of 
Phocion, whose wife, as he was about 
to drink the poison, according to his 
sentence, exclaimed, ‘* Ah! my hus- 
band, you die innocent !’’—‘* And 
would you, my wife,” he rejoined, 
‘‘ rather have me die guilty ?” 


Mr. Ramsnaw, copper-plate prin- 
ter, of Fetter-lane, has received the 
gold Isis medal of the Society of 
Arts, for an improved plan of cop- 
per-plate printing. He uses hot 
steam in place of charcoal fires, the 
effluvia of which are so injurious 
to the health of the workmen, and, 
at the same time, lead to many acci- 
dents by fire. By the old process, 
each man works over acharcoal fire, 
without any chimney to carry off the 
vapour arising from the burning 
charcoal. He formerly had thirteen 
of those fires in his workshops, and 
one sea-coal fire or stove in his dry- 
ing-room ; but, by the new process, 
the use of the thirteen charcoal fires 
has been superseded. 


ANECDOTE OF MRS. ELEANOR GWYNN. 


Tuts lady, whom we think Bishop 
Burnett unjustly styles a thoughtless 
creature, because she was generally 
laying plans to. benefit others, had 
one evening a private concert at her 
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King, the Dukes of York and Buck- 
ingham, and one or two more, whe 
were usually admitted on these se- 
lect parties of pleasure. Bowman, 
the celebrated performer, was then 
a youth, and sang at this concert ; 
which, when it was ended, the King 
expressed himself highly delighted, 
and gave it extraordinary commenda- 
tion. ‘* Then, Sir,” said Eleanor, 
** to show that you do not speak like 
a flattering courtier, | hope you will 
make the performers a handsome 
present.”” The King said he had no 
money about him, and asked the Duke 
of York if he hadany? The Duke 
replied he had only acouple of guin- 
eas. Upon which, the lady, with a 
loud laugh, and mimicking the King 
in his usual exclamation, cried out— 
‘“‘ Odsfish ! what company am I got 
into !”’ 


== 
ANECNOTE OF ADMIRAL CROWN. 


The Admiral, by birth a Scotch- 
man, is in the service of Russia, and 
had the command of the fleet which 
transported the Russian contingent in 
June, 1818, from Calais to Peters- 
burgh. On hisarrival with his squad- 
ron in Calais roads, he sent large or- 
ders for provisions, good porter in 
particular, to various contractors on 
the opposite coast, who had supplied 
him while laying in the Downs in 
the year 1814. The contractors, 
not forgetting the handsome manner 
in which, on that occasion, they had 
been paid, soon collected a flotilla of 
small craft to convey the provisions, 
and arrived off the fleet the day on 
which the orders were given. As 
the weather was squally, they could 
not venture alongside the respective 
ships, and, consequently, took shel- 
ter in Calais harbour. In the morn- 
ing they weighed anchor in order to 
depart, when they were immediately 
surrounded by a great number of 





lodgings, at which were present the 








| custom-house boats, and notice was 
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given them, that not one of them 
would be allowed to leave the port 
without first paying the duties on the 
cargoes, the same as if they had been 
landed. This unexpected demand 
ereated amongst the victuallers the 


—— 





greatest consternation ; they, how- 
ever, contrived to dispatch a six-oar 
cutter to the Admiral, to whom they 
communicated the intelligence, and 
requested his interference. Admiral 
Crown instantaneously despatched an 
officer on shore, with a letter to the 
Governor, demanding the immediate 
liberation of his victuallers, threat- 
ening, in the event of a refusal, to 
bombard the town, and gave the Go- 
vernor a quarter of an hour to con- 
sider of it. ‘The Governor request- 
ed an hour, in order to send a tele- 
graphic despatch to Paris for instruc- 
tions how to act on so novel an occa- 
sion. Tothis the Admiral would not 
agree, and instantly made prepara- 
tions for bombarding the town. The 
Governor perceiving this, instantly 
ordered the victuallers to be re- 
leased. 


} —_—___ 
ANECDOTE OF A BRITISH ADMIRAL. 


Sr Curistrorpuer Minus was the 
son of an honest shoemaker of Lon- 
don, and being bred to the sea, was 
made Admiral of the English fleet in 
1666. On the fourth day of the fa- 
mous battle of the Ist of June in that 
year, he received a shot in the neck ; 
after which, though he was in ex- 
quisite pain, he continued at his com 
mand, holding his wound with both 
his hands for above an hour. At 
length another shot pierced his 
throat, and laid him for ever at rest. 

When he had taken a Spanish man 
of war, and got the commander on 
board his ship, he committed the 
care of him to a lieutenant. 
afterwards word was brought to Mi- 
nus that the Spaniard was deploring 
his captivity, and wondering who the 
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great Captain could be who had made 
Don (with a long string of 
names,) his prisoner? The heuten- 
ant was desired to tell him that it was 
Kit Minus that had taken him! 
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Notices of Works recently published or pre- 
paring for publication. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Travelsto the Sources of the Gambia and 
Senegal Rivers; performed in the year 
1818. By M. G. Mollieri. Translated 
from the French by T. E. Bowditch, 4to. 
plates. 

Travels in Brazil. By Prince Maximi- 
lian of Nieuwied, in one volume, 4to. with 
numerous plates, 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, 
with the Countess de Boufflers, Madame de 
Barbeulaw, J. J. Rousseau, &c. &c. now first 
published from the Original Volume, 4to. 

Memoirs of Lucien Buonaparte. Drawn 
from his private Correspondence, and other 
Authentic Documents, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Private Anecdotes of the Court and Fami- 





Shortly | 


ly of Napoleon Buonaparte. By one of the 
Suite of the Empress Maria Louisa. 8vo. 

Letters Descriptive of a Tour through 
Hungary, Istria, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, the Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italy, 
the Tyrol, &c. &c. Interspersed with nume- 
rous personal Anecdotes. By John Brou- 
sen, esq. 2 vols. Svo. 

Mr. Malthus will soon publish in octavo, 
Principles of Political Economy, considered 
with a View to their Practical Application. 

Mr. Oxley’s Journal of an Expedition in 
Terra Australis, with a Map and other plates, 
will soon appear in an 8vo. volume. 

Mr. T. Broughton has in the press the Age 
of Christian Reason, being a Complete Con- 
futation of the Theological and Political 
Principles of Paine, Volney, and the whole 
tribe of Naturalists, otherwise Atheists and 
Deists. 

Mr. Leake has an octavo volume in the 
press on the Topography and Antiquities of 
Athens, with Engravings. 

Shortly will appear, in royal folio, a Se- 
ries of Chronological Tables of History, Li- 


twelve Tabies of History, four of Literature, 
and one of Painters, Sculptors, &c. Trans- 
lated from the German of Professor Bredow, 
of the University of Breslaw. 


| Germany and the Revolution. By Pro- 
fessor Goerres, translated from the German, 





by John Black. 8vo. 
Don Juan, with a Biographical Account 





terature, and the Fine Arts, consisting of 
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of Lord Byron and his Family, Anecdotes 
of his Lordship’s Travels and residence in 
Greece, at Geneva, &c. including also a 
Sketch of the Vampyre Family, embellished 
with a beautiful Portrait of his Lordship, 
from an Original Drawing. 8vo. 

Essays on Phrenology, or an inquiry into 
the Principles of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 
By G. Combe. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life of John Wesley, the 
founder of the English Methodists, by Ro- 


bert Southey, esq. in two volumes, 8vo. il- | 


oe by Portraits of Wesley and Whit- 
eld. 

An Inquiry concerning the Population of 
Nations, containing a Refutation of Mr. Mal- 
thus’ Essay on Population, by George Ensor, 
Esq. 8vo. 

Mr. Robert Sweet is preparing for the 
press the Botanical Cultivator, a general 
work on the cultivation of hot-house, green- 
house, and hardy plants. 

Col. George Landmann is printing in two 
imperial quarto volumes, Historical, Milita- 
ry, and Picturesque Observations on Portu- 
gal, with numerous coloured Views, and 

lans of all the sieges and battles during the 
ate war. 


Travels in various Countries bordering on. 


the Mediterranean, particularly in Albania, 
together with a full account of the Life and 
Wars of Alia Pasha. By the Rev. T. S. 
vv Fellow of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge 


Literary History of the Middle Ages. 
Comprehending an Account of the State of 
Learning from the Close of the Reign of 
Augustus to its Revival in the Fifteenth Cen- 
= By the Rev. Joseph Berrington, 4to. 

ketch of a Tour through Italy, in the year 
1817. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 
well, and his sons, Richard and Henry, il- 
lustrated by Original Letters and other Fa- 
mily Papers. By Oliver Cromwell, Esq. a 
Descendant of the Family. With six por- 
traits from Original Pictures. 

The History of Parga, containing an ac- 
count of the Vicissitudes of that Part of 
Greece, during the French Revolution, sup- 
ported by Authentic Documents. Trans- 
Poi from the Italian MS. of Hugo Foscolo. 

vo. 

Memoirs of the Early Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington, in Portugal and Spain, 
by an Officer employed in his Army. 8vo. 

Travels in Nubia, and in the Interior of 
North Eastern Africa. Performed in the 
months of February and March, 1818, by J. 
Burckhardt. To which are prefixed, a Life 
of the Author, and a Portrait. 4to. 

Travels in 1816 and 1817, through Nubia, 
Palestine, and Syria, in a Series of Familiar 
Letters to his Relations, written on the spot 
by Captain Mangles;R.N. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Diary of an Invalid in Pursuit of 
Health, being the Journal ef a Tour in Por- 
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tugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, in the 
years 1817, 1818 and 1819, by Henry Mat- 
thews, A. M. Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo. 

History of the several Italian Schools of 
Painting, with Observations on the present 
state of the Art, by J. T. James, M. A. au- 
thor of Travels in Germany. 8vo. 

Sketch of the Life, Character, and Wri- 
tings of Madame de Stael: by Madame 
Neckar de Saussure. 8vo. 

Remarks, Critical and Moral, on the talents 
of Lord Byron, and the tendency of Don 
Juan ; by the author of “ Hypocrisy.” 

France as it 1s: Not Lady Morgan’s 
France. By William Playfair Esq. 8vo. 

Postcript to the third edition of Peter’s 
Letters, addressed to S. T. Coleridge Esq. 

A Treatise on Nervous Diseases, in 2 vols. 
8vo.. By John Cooke, M.D.F.A.5. _ 

Observations on Emigration to America, 
illustrated by Original Facts, by William 
Savage. 

Letters from Palestine. 8vo. 

The entire Works of Aristophanes : trans- 
lated by Thomas Mitchell, Esq. with nume- 
rous illustrative notes, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

Journal of a Tour — part of the 
snowy range of the Himala Mountains: by 
J.B. Fraser, Esq. and twenty views in the 
Himala Mountains, uniform with Daniels 
Oriental Scenery and Salt’s Views in Abys- 
sinia ; by the same. 

An Essay on Human Motives ; by the Rev. 
John Penrose. 

The Life of Fenelon; with other Biogra- 
phical and Historical Tracts. By Charles 
Butler, Esq. 8vo. 

‘The Works of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan ; 
now first collected, and edited by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 8vo. 


NOVELS. 

Edinburgh ; a Satirical Novel, by the au- 
thor of London; ora Month at Steven’s, 3 
vols. 12mo. 

Country Neighbours, or the Secret. By 
Miss Burney, being a continuation of Tales 
of Fancy. 2 vols. 

Isabel, a Novel, by Charles Lloyd, author 
of “ Edmund Oliver,” &e. 

Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, writ-. 
ten at the close of the Eightecnth Century. 
3 vols. crown, Svo. 

The Eskdale Herd-Boy, a Scottish Tale, 
by Mrs. Blackford. 12mo. 


POETRY. 

Rosalba, a Tale of Sicily. Svo. 

A Poem will be speedily published, enti- 
tled the Thoughts of one that Wandereth, in 
four books, or reveries, on the World, Kings, 
Prostitution and Death, by Wm. A. Mitchell, 


Esq. 
te Georgeida; by Francis de Paula Me- 
dina, royal 8vo. 
The Commemoration of Handel, and 
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other Poems, to which is added a Prospec- 

tus of a Translation of Virgil partly Original 

and y altered from Dryden and Pitt, 

with Specimens. By John Ring. 

jinn: by the Author of Altham and his 
e. 

Prometheus, a Poem, by Percy Bysshe 
Shelly. 

The First Book by the Master of Edin- 
burgh : containing the Lothian Shepherds, a 
Pastoral, and other Original Pieces, chiefly 
Scottish. 

A Country Wedding, and other Poems, il- 
lustrative of Scottish Character and Man- 
ners in the Country. By Alexander For- 
dyce. 12mo. 


se sa DRAMA. 
ort Reign, and a Merry One. B 
John Pool. £ red : 
Dramas for Juvenile Persons, by H. How- 


The American Journal of Science and 


the Arts, edited by Professor Silli- 
man. 


This Journal, owing to extraneous cir- 
cumstances, over which the editor had no 
control, and relating exclusively to the busi- 
ness part of the concern, has been una- 
voidably postponed for the last eight months. 
Ample materials for the regular and im- 
mediate prosecution of the work were in 
hand, but still it was impossible to proceed. 
If the reason is demanded, it cannot be with- 
held. An edition of 1500 copies of Vol. I. 
has been disposed of almost exclusively to 


subscribers, so that probably not 250 copies || 


remain onhand. Still, although eighteen 
months have elapsed since No I. was pub- 
lished, not 400 copies have, to this moment, 
been actually paid for, and, consequenily, 
the publishers are largely out of pocket, and 
in great danger of being considerable losers. 


They have, therefore, relinquished the un- | 
dertaking, and it has reverted to the editor. |, 


In deliberating as to the course he ought to 
pursue, the following considerations, among 
others, have occurred to him: an American 
Journal of Science and the Arts, is confes- 
sedly a great desideratum. No such Jour- 
nal had ever appeared: this has been cor- 
dially received by our scientific men, and 
supported by their comniunications, which 


have not ceased to come in even during its || 


suspension ; it has attracted the general and 
favourable notice of distinguished men in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Ger- 
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| many, Sweden, Italy, and Switzerland ; and 4 
| among those who, both at home and abroad, Th 
| have addressed letters of approbation to the e 


\editor, or expressed it to his friends, are go 
petsons whose names carry as much weight Ni 
of authority as any names of men now liv- se 
ing; articles from this Journal have been in 3 
considerable numbers, copied into some of J 
the principal European Journals; most of ge 
those Journals have noticed the work re- D 
spectfully ; and several European Journals ot] 


of science and literature are forwarded by 
their respective editors, in exchange for the Maxi 
American Journal. The scientific public, ca 
both at home and abroad, having thus dis- 
tinctly and favourably responded to this ap- 
peal, it seemed peculiarly unhappy to re- 
linquish the undertaking, especially as it ap- Aph« 
peared possible to remedy the pecunia au 
delinquency which had nearly proved fatal. The 
The editor has, therefore, at length deter- 

mined to take the responsibility on himself, Re 
and to make another effort before so impor- 

tant a design is relinquished. 

The American Jourual of Science and the 
Arts, will, therefore, be published in future 
for the editor,at New-Haven. The first num- Your 
ber of the second volume will appear in § Entic 
March, or early in April. Each volume will 
contain at least the highest number of pages 
that was origivally stipulated, that is, 320, 
and will be illustrated by engravings. The Dele 
size of the numbers. and the times of theirf A Fr 
| appearance, are lefi undetermined, and will Ga 
| vary with circumstances: a volume may be 
issued in two, three, or four numbers, and Botta 
at such intervals, longer or shorter, as may bo 
prove most convenient; regularity being Nuge 
preferred, however, where it is attainable. 
Whether one volume or more is published 
in a year, will depend on the patronage re- An E 
ceived, both in communications and in mo- in 
ney. The price is 3 dollars a volume, pay- , 
able in advance, postage io be paid on all re- 
| mittances By mail; the experience of the 
first volume renders these conditions indis- 
pensable. 

To the friends of American Science, and 
to the friends of the prosperity and repute- 
iion of this rising empire, the Journal of 
Science is again commended. It can never 
prove a lucrative work; and it remains for 
the public to say whether it shall be sustain- 
ed so that those engaged in it may not be 
losers, or whether it shall be relinquished, 
with the painful certainty that this vast re- 
public will not support a solitary Journal, 
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Books for sale by A. T. Goodrich & €o. 
The Poetical Works of John Dryden, Esq. containing Original 


I. Poems, Tales, and Translations, with Notes by the late Rev. 

Joseph Warton, D. D. the Rev. John Warton, M. A. and others. 
ind 4 vols. 8vo. calf. $ 18 00 
I The Works of John Witherspoon, D. D. some time minister of the 
are gospel at Paisley, and late President of Princeton College, in 
ght New-Jersey, containing Essays, Sermons, &c. on Important Sub- 
a jects, intended to illustrate and establish the doctrine of salvation 


. of by grace, and to point out its influence on holiness of life. To- 
tof gether with his Lectures on Moral Philosophy, Eloquence, and 


re- Divinity ; his Speeches in the American Congress, and many 
. other Valuable Pieces. 9 vols. 12mo. boards. $ 15 00 


the § Maxims, Opinions, and Characters, Moral, Political, and Economi- 
lic, cal, from the Works of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. ‘To which 
dis- fis prefixed, An Eulogy on Mr. Burke, by the late Dr. Lawrence. 
n-4 2 vols. 12mo, boards. $ 4 00 
ap-§ Aphorisms of Sir Philip Sidney, with Remarks by Miss Porter, 
ia author of the Scottish Chiefs. 2 vols. 12mo. boards. § 3 00 
ra The Duke De La Rochefoucalt’s celebrated Maxims and Moral 
self,{ Reflections; translated into English Verse. 12mo. boards. 
por- § 1 00 
_ DICTIONARIES, &c. 

um- | Young’s Latin and English Dictionary, 8vo. sheep. $ 4 50 
r in} Entick’s Latin and English Dictionary, square 12mo. sheep. ¢ 3 50 


Vieyra’s Portuguese and English Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo. calf. 


320, $ 13 50 


The} Deletanville’s French and English Dictionary, 8vo. sheep. $ 4 75 
~— A French and English Dictionary selected from Boyer, Chambaud, 
ore Garner, et Des Carrieres. 2 vols. 4to. 1-2 bound. $ 13 75 


“and§ bottarelli’s Italian, French, and English Dictionary. 3 vols. 12mo. 


may, boards. $ 6 00 
_ Nugent’s Pocket French and English Dictionary, 18mo. sheep. 
ished g 2 25 


ze re-fAn Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the French Language, 


A mo- fin French and English) after the method of Walker. By 
) pay "Abbé Tardy. 12mo. bound. ¢ 2 25 


ll re- A ‘ “ . sr 
f ~wl Levizac’s French and English Dictionary. 18mo. sheep. $ 4 00 


indis-{Neuman’s Spanish and English Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo. sheep. 


7 g 11 00 
_ Barretti’s Spanish and English Dictionary, 2 vols. 8v0. sheep. 
nal of $ 7 50 


nevei§'ocquot’s Royal Pocket Dictionary, French and English, 18mo. 


ns ‘org sheep. g 3 00 
not be’ arkhurst’s Hebrew and English Lexicon, royal 8vo. calf. ¢ 12 00 
ished, Do. Greek, do. do. $ 10 50 
ast reBSchleusner’s Greek and Latin Lexicon, 2 thick volumes, 8vo. 
urn’"§ boards. : $ 21 00 
_ [Veneroni’s Italian and French Dictionary, 4to. bound, (a little 
-York§ soiled.) ¢ 10 00 
ltieri’s Italian and French Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. bound in parch- 

ment. ¢ 10 00 


Valker’s English Pronouncing Dictionary, 8vo. sheep. ¢ 3 50 
ohnson’s English Pocket Dictionary, diamond edition, 18mo. 
sheep. S$ 1 25 
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NEW BOOKS, 
FOR SALE BY A. T. GOODRICH & Co, 


IVANHOE, 


A ROMANCE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “* WAVERLY,” Kc. 


Two vols. 12mo. boards, $2 00. 


PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK, 


Second American Edition, much improved, with a Post- 
script addressed to S. T. Coleridge. 


8vo. boards, $3 00. 
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GIOVANNI SBOGARRO, 


A 
VENETIAN TALE. 


Two vols. 12mo. boards, $2 00. 


DEGISION, 
A TALE, 


SY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CORRECTION.” 
Two vols, 18mo. boards, $1 75. 


TRANSALLEGANTA, 





GR THE 


GROANS OF MISSOURI. 
A POEM. 


Price 25 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 
FOR 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE: 
AND 
THE ARTS, 
Edited by BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Ese. 
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